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Literature. 


SEA-MIST. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 


My well-beloved friend, at noon to-day 
Over our cliffs a white mist lay unfurled, 
So thick, one standing on the brink might say, 
Lo! here doth end the world. 


A white abyss beneath, and nought beside; ~ 
Yet, hark ! acropping sounds not ten feet down. 
Soon I could trace some browing lambs that hied 
Through rock-paths cleft and brown. 


And here and there green tufts of grass peered through 
Soft lavender, and sea-thrift : then behold 
The mist, subsiding over, bared to view 
A beast of giant mould. 


She seemed a great sea-monster lying at ease 
With all her cubs about her: but deep—deep— 
The subtle mist went floating: its descent 
Showed the world’s end was steep. 


It shook, it melted, shaking more, till lo, 
The sprawling monster was a rock, her brood 
Were boulders, whereon sea-mews white as snow 
Sat watching for their food. 


Then once pe it sank, its day was done: 
Part rolled away, part vanished utterly, 
And, glimmering softly under the white sun, 

Behold a great white sea. 
——_@¢—— 


AMONG QUEER PEOPLE. 
IN TWO PARTS—CHAPTER I. 


Along the Yorkshire coast lie large estates of crown-lands, 
stray vestiges of that still more considerable property which 
once belonged to our rulers, when England itself was a kind of 
royal homestead—a palace anda park. Theselands are now 
divided into farms, the occupants of which (begging their 
pardon), are most likely the descendants of the old crown 
serfs ; at ~y mn they are the successors of a long line of ten- 
ants who have from time immemorial occupied those hold- 
ings. When any repairs are needed, application has to be 
made to the | Officials, and through them transmitted to 
London, when, after large quantities of red tape have been ex- 

nded, a “survey” is ordered. The “report” made is sent 
in to certain mysterious Royal Commissioners, and then, as I 
was given to understand, nothing further is done; until, indeed, 
on the application of the next race of occupiers, more red tape 
is used by the succeeding tribe of clerks, upon which the then 
existing commissioners order a further survey ; as a result ot 
ea ‘ subsequent report is made, and again—nothing is 

jone 

In the year 18—, I was just completing myindentures in an 
eminent surveyors office in London. Our principal had 
some vague relations with these mysterious Royal Com- 
missioners; and late on the afternoon of a dull autumn day, 
I was startled by receiving instructions to set vut for York- 
shire, almost on the instant, upon this mythical business. 
After a long and cold night-journey in the guards’ vans of 
luggage-trains, and over cross-country railways, on the engines 
of black lines of coal-trucks, I found myself, about seven 
o'clock the next morning, at a little toy of a station, stuck 
under a tall hill, where was a man ina Cart awaiting me. 
He was fatter than any two mortal beings put together | had 
ever seen before, and appeared to be stupid in proportion, but 
I learned he had attended with his vehicle in pursuance 
of orders to that effect from the Steward’s Office. Away we 
went jolting through acountry which had the appearance 
of being in a state of siege. igh embankments, from the 


tops of some of which huddled flocks of sheep looking at| Fi 


us,and deep ditches, black with shining water, cut up the 
land in all directions. 

“Tt wor t’ keep a’at the sea,” my fat guide-at length inform- 
ed me, after I had made the inquiry about a dozen times. 
At length we pulled up before a sort of barn-building, in one 
end of which I found my silent friend kept a “ public,” which, 
to judge from the extent of the accommodation it could furnish, 
or the apparent contiguity of population, was as nearly a priva e 
house as it could well be. Inside, however, ali was scrupu- 
lously clean ; and I was very thankful: to sit down to the 
plain but wholesome breakfast which was quickly placed on 
the table. During the mea!, the fat man attentively surveyed 
me from a seat opposite, I at first thought, for the purpose of 
counting the mouthfuls with an  » to the bill ; but the poor 
Opinion he, at the finish, exp of my consuming capacity, 
set me right upon that point. I had noticed a look of compas- 
sion overspreading his wide expanse of countenance since our 
first greeting, and now the corners of his huge lips went down 
in the most touching manner. After the breakfast’ was over, 
upon my intimating, in the fewest possible words, that I wished 
to have water and soap to freshen myself up a little, my host 
rolled before me through a doorway, not, as I had expected, 
into a bedroom, but into an open yard at the back of the 
premises. Here, at the fat man’s summons, a rough-looking 
girl presented herself. She seemed tobe the only inmate of 


ao rain-water into a broken bucket, she 


barn. Pi 
set the vessel 


your observation, and taken yourself 
off, [shall wash myself. 3 
Thal thootid I had spok 
ought spoken pret m 

seemed I was still too refined for e intellect of 
I would try again. 
“ ‘What are you staring at me for?” 
“T wa’anted to see wot you wur loike. We'n bin expectin’ 
al A grin for the frst time appeared on the maiden’s 

t 


ures, 
“Have you? That’s all right, I dare say. You mean you 
had coord some one was phic to survey the farms ?” 
“Ees, an’ you bin a decent-lookin’ chap. They shud ha’ 
sent somebody else.” 
“I don’t understand you,” said I, for this observation 
uzzled me. The first remark was agreeable, but what 
‘ollowed was mysterious. “ What do you mean?” I inquired. 
“Oh, nowt ; it be a’ roight; but you’n know soon eneaff.” 
“Very well; then go into the house, so that I can wash 
myself.’ 
“T dinnot stop ’ee,” was the reply. 
F good girl,” I said, “there’s the Seog, pong to it, 
that there might be no mistake this time. “ Now, go; or if 
— I shall put you out,” and I made a step towards 


plain on part, but it 
those 


er. 

_ “Tl goo, as’ee seems fart’ wish it loike. Thee beest a 
good-looki g chap, an’ I hope they wunner mark ’ee.” With 
this vague observation, she within. 


Pe ire it — Mark me! comes or what mark pod 
ow,and for what purpose? And what any sup 

Jooks on my part to do with disqualifying myself for this 
errand? hat did the fat man’s commiseration signify ? and 
now why did this rough creature say that somebody else should 
have been sent? Time, however, gent and taking off my 
upper clothes, I plunged face and head into the i 
cold water, conscious all the time that the girl, from a 
window, was closely observing the process. 

I hurried my proceedings so as to quit this strange dwell- 
ing at the earliest possible moment. It had been arranged, I 
found, that I was to have a horse to carry myself and my in- 
struments in my quest of the farms—three in number ; and as 
I had a rough map of the neighbourhood, with the roads 
marked on it, al) was clear before me. The nag, a tight little 
animal (they are proud of their horses in Yorkshire), 
in the meantime got ready by the fat man, and was waiting at 
the door. I was soon in the saddle, but I half li for a 
moment, for the look of commiseration on my host’s face was 
most striking. Just as I had settled my instruments behind 
me, and was picking up the reins, he waddled out of the door- 
way into the road, and thus broke siience: “If I wur’ee, I 
wud nur goo to Stimson’s pla’ace till dinner-toime. It'll bea 
bit o’ a way further ‘ra’and, bur it be their best toime. You 
doo it ; they wunner be soo bad as earlier ner later.” 

“ Who won't be so bad ?” I shouted from the saddle, for he 
had turned about, and was waddling back towards the barn- 
door. “ What do you mean by all this—you and the girl? 
Who is it won’t be so bad ?” 

“Them,” he indefinitely answered over his huge shoulder, 
pausing upon the threshold. 

“T tell you what, my man, ’'ll know more of this,” and I 
quickly wheeled the horse round. “ Now, what does this 
mystery mean ?” 

“ Weel, I wish ’ee wur safe back agen; that be the wost I 
wish ’ee, soo thee need ner tak’ on airs, mon!” saying which, 
the bulky creature passed inside, and the door was slammed 
in my startled horse’s face. There was nothing for it, so I 
turned about, and trotted off. 


CHAPTER Il. 


It was a fine bracing moreing, and the conversations with 
the fat man and the girl had sufficiently taken away my 
drowsiness. I was still perplexed by their strange observa- 
tions; but my _ freshened with the ride, and I grew 
cheerful again. The country was still in a state of siege, and 
frequent references to my map were requisite to trace out the 
way betwixt the deep fosses and the high earth-walls. I was 
about four miles from the first farm I had to call at, the others 
being about five miles distant each from that, but in opposite 
directions ; so that if I took Stimson’s second, instead of first 
or last, as the fat man had suggested, I should go at least a 
couple of miles further round before my return to the barn 
where I was expected to sleep that night. “It is very odd,’ 
I said to myself, as I rode on, “ but the man and the girl both 
seemed friendly to me, and they must have some reasons for 
their curious remarks. I'll not be self-willed, but will act on 
their hint, and throw the couple of miles away.” My little 
horse picked up his heels well; and by the time we had got 
part way through a small wocd, we had to go through, my 


— all kinds rushing about in the under-brush, that I had 
lost all apprehension. 

A haddle of low buildings, marked on my map as Jackson’s 
‘arm, were now in sight, and this being one of the three pro- 
perties I had to survey, I diverged from the main road up a 
by-path in that direction. Trit-trot went the nug’s heels, and 
merrily I whistled, as if all was right. I opened a white 
to enter a large badly fenced yard at the front of the pre x 
and no sooner had I done so than I was nearly pitched head 
foremost out of the saddle. A hunting-pack might have 
opened mouth—I never heard such baying, yelping, and howl- 
ing in my life! Sevea or eight large hounds, in as many ken- 
nels ranged immediately before the house, had rushed out, 
and with yawning red mouths, were tugging and straining at 
the ends of their respective chains like hell. The chains, 
however, held firm ; and I got out of the saddle as a as 
I could, and tried to pacify the frightened horse. The infer- 
nal chorus kept-on, but still nobody came out of the house, I 
tacked through the pe, and walking the horse along out 
of sight of the dogs, I fastened him to a rail, and then re- 
turned. 

“ Wa’at dost ’ee wa’ant?” came now in a shrill voice, just 
audible among the renewed roar of the hounds, and the words 
appeared to be repeated in a sharp echo. prensa = I was 
startled to see two women leaning half-way through adjoining 
upper windows of the low house. Perhaps there might have 
been nothing very alarming in that, had I not observed that 
the one I first saw had a gun in her hand, bag” Bese sri § 
pointed in my direction ; then, hastily glancing from her fo 
the other, I observed that she too was armed with a sort of 


parts, | 84 


‘been | bark into a drop 


thoughts were so distracted by the perfect swarms of game of 





“Tm come to survey the farm,” I shouted back above the 


expression o1 took up a posi- | roar of the dogs. 
adn yoda gesniman te Tostd wt oben tke! Peake, “Heer till un! Til farm ‘ee, if 'ee arn’t off. We'n loose 
sponsible for woman’s moral principles, nor for her | th’ whelps till "ee# yelled back the elder woman—the one in 
behaviour in any way, but! had a reluctance to di my- the eastern window. , s 
ne AP oe petven, my habiliments and to Ay, we'n farm ’ee. Oot on him Spot, na’ Flyer!” screamed 
my ablutions in her presence. ee , advancing her weapon further through the case- 
pt ment. * 
“ Weel” she replied. “Is Mr. Jackson at home?” I called, as soon as the dogs 
“When you've done had a little themsel 


exhausted ves, 
“ Noo, he beent, an’ I dessay thee knowest thot wull eneaff. 
It wur on’y last weak th’ Hill Grange wur robbed. Off wi’ 
ee!” The elder female then looked to the priming of her 


“Mun I gie him a cha’arge o’ th’ duck-shot? shrilly in- 
quired the other. I began to have an idea of what the girl at 
the fat man’s meant by “ marking.” 

“Do you know Mr. B——?” I asked, after a moment's 
pause, during which I had judiciously got the gate-post be- 
twixt us, 

“ Wha’at, th’ steward ?” 

“ Yes.” s 

“Oo coorse, we dun.” ; 

“ Hasn’t he been here within a day or two, talking to your 
— or brother, or husband, or whatever Mr. J m 


“*Ee wur heer last week,” shouted back the elder. “ Bur 
keep thy dista’ance, mon,” and the gun was instantly raised, 
for I had ventured to emerge from the shelter of the post. 

“ Didn’t he leave word that somebody was coming down 
from London, to see what repairs wanted doing ?” 

“Tniver heerd nowt about it.” 

“ Nur I, an’ mebbe it be a’ a lie,” added the younger siren. 
“ Repairs dost ’ee say? Theer’s bin nowt dun i’ a’ar toime, 
nur i’ th’ owd granny’s afore us. It divn’t sa’and loikely, 
lad. » 


“I think we'd’n bether loose th’ dogs till un,” suggested the 
other. 
“Ts there nobody else about the premises?” I shouted in 


despair. é 

« Wavat’s thot to’ee? Dost ’ee wa’ant know if we be a 
couple o’ lone wimmin,eh? Ha, lad, th’ dogs an’ thees” 
(pointing to the guns) “ wull be eneaff fur’ee. Thot thee 'l 
foind !” 
“ Ha! let un put a foot intil th’ ya’ard!” threatened the 


ounger. 
m No, 20,” I roared back; “I don’t want to know anything 
of the sort. But if there is anybody else about you, ask them 
a they’ve heard anything of a surveyor coming. Then 


A few’remarks were now exchanged between the two, but 
though the dogs had exhausted themselves from a continuous 
ing yelp, I could distinguish nothing. The 
result, baweraek saw was partly favourable, for the elder 
female withdrawing her gun, called out: “ I'll goo an’ speak 
to Kit; bur ’ee stop wheer ’ee beest ;” saying which, she dis- 
ap from the window. 
“Tf un dooun’t, ’ee ’ll ha’ a qua’arter o’ an ounce o’ lead-shot 
in ’un,” firmly remarked the other. ie 
I remained close beside the gate-post, without stirring a 
foot, for the younger of the two viragos seemed by much the 
fiercer, and the blunderbuss was always at the present. 
about five minutes, perhaps, although at the time it seemed to 
me to be five mortal hours, a door at the end of the low range 
of buildings partly opened, and the woman who had with- 
drawn from the window pushed outside a red-headed lad, 
who stood staring at me across the yard ia the wildest man- 
ner. 
“ Heer settle em,” said the female, next handing a broken 
flail through the half-opened door. This seemed to have a 
reference to the dogs, who had now set up a more terrific 
yelling than ever, for the red-headed youth shook himself up, 
and turning the corner, impartially administered to each 
hound he was fortunate enough to catch before it could get 
back into the kennel, a frightful blow with the bludgeon. 
Thus driven to their holes, they appeared to be so far 
“ settled” that the noise somewhat subsided. 

“ Kit says ’ee heard th’ meastur say summut aba’at it,” now 
shouted the woman. “ An’ ’ee mayst do wa’at ’ee wull 
a’atside, bur ef’ee tries t’ coom in, it'll be wos fur ’ee.” 

With this the door closed, leaving the red-headed Kit out- 
side of it. This was better than being wholly beeten, and I 
hurried across the yard, more desirous to escape from these 
premises than I had been from the barn public. I got the lad 
to hold one end of my measuring-tape, and very soon had 
taken the outside dimensions of the premises; and then, b. 
dint of hard questioning, I got from Kit the number and posi- 
tion of the rooms inside. 

“Th’ meastur be gon’ to Yoork aba’at sum bisness,” the 
young gentleman explained; “ an’ they,” nodding towards the 
house, “ niver wull let onybody in when ’ee be a’at.” 

“Keep un a’at o’ th’ stable,” shouted one of the fierce 
voices from above, as I crossed towards that out-building. 
“ Keep a’atside, as ’ee wost bid ; theer be a road theer until th’ 
kitchen.” f 

“ Loase Jump, if ’ee goas in,” added the other; and looking 
up, I saw the two temales again at the windows on the watch, 
each with her weapon advanced from the casement. 

“T’ve done,” I hastily answered ; “but you cannot expect 
the repairs to be thorough inside, with such an incomplete 
survey as this.” : 

“ Repairs! Be ashamed o’ thysen! Noobody heer iver 
expects onythia’ o’ th’ soort.” f 

“ Hast ee coom a’ th’ way froom Lunnun ¢’ tell us lies? 
Theer be plenty o’ thoos towd i’ Ya’arksheer,” bawled the 
other. 

“Tell ’em build us a new pla’ace, wilt un? Thot’s th’ on’y 
way 0’ repairin’ it,” added the former speaker. And that was 
about the truth, for a more tumble-down place | have rarely 
seen ; but without staying to say as much, or indeed to say 
anything, I hastened back towards the gate. i 

“ See un safe off, Kit,” both voices shouted ; and Kit accord- 
ingly, as I started for my horse, followed close at my heels, 
the dogs rushing again out of the kennels, as if they wished to 
follow too. 

“ Which is the nearest way to Stimson’s—by this path?” I 
asked, when I had remounted. 

“ He, he, he! Beest ’ee gooin’ theer an’ a’ ?” and the youth 
lifted first one foot and then another in a clumsy dance, in 
evident delight. - : : 

“Yes; and what is there to amuse you in that?” : 

“ Ecod, thee’l foind ’em rummier than thees !” he replied in 
a gratified manner, scratching his red head. 

“Shall I? Then I don’t think they ought to be at large, 
and you may tell your mistresses so, Kit, if you like. But 
how shall I find them ‘rummier ?”” 

“ Moind us they dunner mark un, thot’s a’!” he mysteriously 


Mark me! I looked after 








on a low wall, placing a lump of soap beside it, 





blunderbuss. 


added, turning back for the gate. 
> the youth with the intention of 
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cottage, with clustered out-buildi on «8 sloping 
was nothing formidable in its appearance, I 
f,aud Ipushed on. I could see a man on the 
ridge of a stack, at one end of the premises, and several other 
ut near the same spot. As soon asI was 
— sight of, a series of shouts were set up by these latter, 
w sounded like a faint imitation of the dogs I had left 
behind. I had not got more than half-way down the lane 
leading to the farm, before, running to meet me in front, and 
leaping over the walls at the side, came no fewer than five of 
the Stlmaon’s, the eldest perhaps thirty, and the youngest, sny 
eighteen. They Meorally took peunen of both myself and 
the horse—seizing the reins, holding on at the stirrups, finger- 
ing my instruments on the saddle behind ; and amid a babel of 
, uttered in the broadest Yorkshire dialect, of which I 
could not understand a tithe, 1 and the horse were pushed up 
the lane. As we precentee. I surveyed my captors critically. 
They were very dirty in their skin and clothes, and I need not 
say rough in their manners, and there was a startling wildness 
in their eyes. It also seemed curious to see the three elder 
ones, the youngest of whom was considerably over twenty, 
jumping and shouting like boys of eight. But what struck me 
most of all was this, that their faces were all more or less 
and one or two were minus fingers off their hands. 
Had this any relation to the “marking” I had been warned 
of? I found myself nervously speculating. Still, there was 
nothing very alarming in their conduct as yet, and [ laughed 
back again, and tried to enter into talk; but it appeared, 
judging from the way in which my remarks were received, 
that my speech was quite as unintelligible to them as theirs 
was to me, and so the attempt at conversation proved a failure. 
The horse, too, was continually curvetting and dancing, 
startled by the group’s rough handling, and I had nearly as 
much as I could do to retain my,seat. How the mob about 
me avoided being kicked or trampled on, is a matter of sur- 
prise to me at this moment. 

“ Tak’ your honds off the gent an’ his’oss, wull ye ?” shouted 
an elderly man, leaning upon a low wall; and from his 
resemblance to the younger ones, I at once knew he was 
Stimson the elder. 

“Good day,” I remarked, dismounting. “I am come to 
survey your place. Will you let one of your sons take my 
horse and give it a feed ?” 

“ Ay, if they wun, they may. You hear’n wa’at’s said,’ he 
wenton, “ un on you.’ They had arranged themselves 
in a sort of ving round about, but no one of them stirred. 

“Here, my lad, will you take the horse, aad give him a 
hendful o’ hay and a drink o’ water?” I mildly inquired, ad- 
dressing the youngest-looking of the five. 

“He, he, he!” came by way of reply; and this horrible 
ejaculation was taken up one by one, in strictly progressive 
order, until the whole ring was he-he-he-ing around me and 
the prick-eared horse. ¥ 

“| know’d they wud nur. They be a lot o’ the darndest 
whelps as iver a mon had ;” and coming round the corner of 
the wall, hitting right and left with his fists among them, the 
father of the said whelps himself snatched the reins out of my 
hand, and marched off with the animal. But now some sud- 
den change came over his children, for the next instant he 
‘was surrounded, and after ashort skirmish, in which uplifted 
arms were mingled as in a riot, the elder Stimson was left be- 
hind on the ground, in a half-recumbent position, and his pro- 
gepy, iu a sort of crowd, conveyed the kicking horse off 
towards the hovel of a stable. I never expected to see the 
animal alive again. Picking himsel" up, and swearing horri- 
bly as he did so, the man came back dusting his clothes. 

“They be a darned queer lot, meastur,” was his paternal 
observation. ‘“ Weel, sha’an we ha’ th’ pla’ace fettled up a 
bit this toime, dost’ee think?” he at once continued, appa- 
rently quite a ty other strange incident altogether. 

“Yes, I think so; I was told befure leaying London the 
Commissioners really meant it this time.” 

“It wur gone o’er i’ moy fayther’s toime, bur nuthin’ coom 
on it. it be a noice dog-hole, beent it?” and turning about, 

he looked at the premises with an air of disgust, winding up 
with another volley of oaths. : 

“ The place n rebuilding, from all I can see, and so I 
shall report,” I answered, wishing to mollify his ferocity. 

“ Heer they bin comin’,” he said, alluding to his mob of 
sons, who were loudly quarrelling among themselves, as they 
re-issued from the stable-door. ‘“ We had bether poot a’ 
thees things a’at o’ seeght, fur they be wos than us’al to-day, 
thot they be.” With this remark, the old man hurriedly 
picked up an axe, lying near a wood-choppiog block, and 
next snatched up a couple of pitchforks against the 
fence. Putting them upon his shoulder, he nimbly mounted 
a ladder resting against the stack, threw them on the top, and 
having hastily descended, lowered the ladder to the ground, 
where he left it. “Theer, much harm wunner be done na’; 
bur = sartinly be very bad to-day.” 

I d only stare at the man, wondering what on earth ali 
this meant. The group of youths rp drew near: what had 
they done with the horse? I asked myself. Again they be- 
came silent, and re-forming into a ring about us, gazed with 
their wild eyes upon me. “I shall want somebody to hold 
my measuring tape at the other end for ” TI remarked 
— from one to another. No one moved a step, and I 
listen 
come. 


i 
i 
g 


for the previous “ He, he, he ;” but this time it did not 


“ It be noo use axin’ ’em on 
the old man, once more g his fists in all directions. 
“ Coom alung, an’ let us ger it o’er afore wos happens, wilt 
7ee?” and he held out his own dirty hand for the I was, 
asanxious as he could be to get it all over, and I did not keep 
him waiting. We set off to commence the measurement from 
the nearest gable, the whole five following close at our heel 
and now beginning to gigule again among themselves, The ol 
man, of course, had to walk away to some distance with his 
end of the tape, and his sons did me the honour to devote 
themselves to me, Whenever I had occasion to tura my back, 
Or to stoop, I was fully conscious that the roughest pranks 


’ na’, I con s2e,” observed 


after that, I was, without the wes vaya) yoeee, 


laughter, kept me in perpetual apprehension. At length, 
upon from a basemeat measurement, I found a heavy 
brick had noiselessly placed between my awgyge nes 
pin up 
the wall, without seeing w and, finally, while 
stooping, I was pushed clean over, with a couple of their 
heavy carcasses resting on me. All this time the old man 
was yelling or throwing stones at them, and now and then he 
diversified these attentions by rushing up, and having a close 
skirmish with the fists. I took it all part, for, indeed, 
what else could be done with that mob? and pretending to 
laugh it off, I hurried on with my work. A good part of the 
measurements, I fear, were anything but accurate. By and 
by, I had done all, except taking the dimensions of a kind of 
dovecot over the barn. 

“[ shall waut the ladder for that,” I said. 

“T think ’ee had bether leave thot be to-day,” the old man 
answered, coming towards me. 

“ Th’ ladder !” shouted all his five sons in the highest glee ; 
and this time, all unasked, there was a race who should first 
bring what was wanted. 

“ Moind wa’at thee beest aba’at, an’ keep a’ eye on ’em,” 
old Stimson very significantly remarked, as the ladder was 
almost instantly raised with a clatter against the gable. 

I began to resolve in my own mind to guess this measure- 
ment, but I was suddenly pushed forward from behind to the 
ladder’s foot, and had forthwith to commence climbing, to 
keep my shins from being broken against the rungs. Up I 
went, and the higher I ascended, the louder became the 
ironical applause, and the whole terrible five dancing 
at the bottom like Red Indians. I had just applied my two- 
foot rule to the gable-wall, when the ladder began to oscillate ; 
glancing down in alarm, I was horrified to see the fiends all 
struggling with the old man in an attempt to overturn it. 

“Da’an wi’ you, ur you'll be killed!” he shouted, purple in 
the face from his exertions to defeat their infernal plan. I 
was fascinated, and could only listen to their yells, and watch 
their endeavours. 

“TI con howd on noo lunger,” the old man shouted ; “ if you 
wuner coom, you mun tak’ wa’at follers ;” and loosing his hold 
of the ladder, he staggered away exhausted. With a fiercer 
shout than ever, they shook the ladder, first this way, and 
then that, and the next instant it was whirled right over, and 
coming back the other way, crushed me against the gable. I 
fortuaately had in some way slipped my feet through the 
steps, and so clung on without falling; but I saw, to my dis- 
may, that though the fiends had rushed a few yards away, to 
avoid, I suppose, my falling upon them, they were returning. 
Over the ladder went again, back into its first position, and 
the shock nearly dislocated my limbs. Another shout greeted 
.this further stage of the performance, and I felt the oscilla- 
tion recommencing for one crash more. There were a num- 
ber of brick-holes in the wall, either for the pigeons, or else 
for ventilating purposes, and in my despair, quick as thought, 
I leaned sideways, and thrusting my arms through a cbuple of 
these holes, the ladder swung away, leaving me hanging 
spread out against that gable-wall like a hawk nailed on a 
barn-door. A moment’s silence, and then a wilder yell than 
before hailed this; but sharp cracks, resembling the reports of 
@ pistol, succeeded, and turning, as well as I could, my horri- 
fied glance over my shoulder, I saw the old man lashing my 
paw away with cuts on the head and face from a cart- 
whip. : 

** Howd on!” he roared to me, rushing into the stable, from 
whence he the next moment emerged with an armful of 
straw. This he repeated twice, until I could keep my hold 
no longer; the muscles of my arms were cracking, and down 
I came upon the straw-heap. It broke the fall more than I 
had expected it would, and, after turning a somersault I found 
I was nov shocked mutch, but my wrists and ankles were 
grazed sadly. As soon as[ was on my legs again, the five 
rushed up, dancing and grinning, as if it had been one of the 
best jokes ever witnessed. 

“'T'h’ meal be ready, dinnot ye heer?” at this instant called 
out a cracked female veice, and in the doorway of the house 
appeared an elderly woman. She looked just as dirty as the 
rest, and her dress was, if possible, worse—draggled, and even 
ragged. She had a surprising resemblance to both the father 
and the sons, and I at first concluded she must be aunt to the 
five; but a moment afterwards she was mentioned by one of 
them as “ mother.” 

“You mun coom in an’ ha’ a bit wi’ us,” the old man said. 
“Coom alung; you got o’er thot pratty weel, fur I thowt at 
one time you wud hw’ bin killed.” 

My firm intention was to hurry to the stable, get out my 
horse, if it was still alive, and ride from that infernal place as 
fast as heels could carry me; but I was again instantly sur- 
rounded by the mob, and hustled on towards the house, 

eh Who bin ’ee?” asked the woman, staring in my direc- 
on. 

“ Th’ surveyin’ gent froom Lunnun,” the old man replied, 
and all the five “ he-he’d” at that. 

“ Bring un alung; we con foind un a bit o’ summut.” 
Before I had time to utter a word in the way of answer, I 
was pushed through the doorway. 

“ Dinnot let th’ lads ha’ nuthin’ bur spoons, mothur, to- 
day's they be dredful bad, they bin,” the father shouted. 

his was part'y explained a moment afterwards, woen we 
entered a low, ill-lighted room, in which a table, without any 
cloth upon it, had plates arranged on it as if for dinner, by 
the woman making a dash at the knives and forks, and hur 
rying them away into a drawer, after whica she supplied their 
absence, so far as the five were concerned, by great wooden 
spoons. mm ony 4 was seated instanter; and as the woman 
came to me with a knife and fork, she said quite loud enough 
to be heard by all: “ Dinnot ’ee let °em ger howd on’em,” 
nodding towards the five, who were noisily pushing and 
nudging each other like school-lads. A great dish of York- 
shire pudding was first Y easoe upon the table by the woman, 
and instantly a forest of wooden spoons clatiered down on it 
with a noise like hail. In less than twenty seconds, there was 
not a morsel left in the dish—every atom of it had been trans- 
ferred to the five’s plates. The woman, with little apparent 
surprise, went round to them quickly, one by one, and snatched 
with a fork such pieces as she could harpoon, which she 
put back upon the dish, from which, without a word conken, 
she then helped me, and afterwards herself and the old man. 
For the next course, the woman lifted out of a pot sti!l boil- 
ing over the fire a huge piece of bacon, followed by a dish of 
potatoes roasted in their jackets. There was not such astrug- 
gle this time, for the bacon required to be cut up, which, 
again, was done by the woman, and this time I was hel 
from the dishes directly, and not from the others’ plates. The 
five were, however, all the time yelling and clattering, now 
and then having a battle of spoons, which they ban most 
recklessly about one another’s heade. Not a word in the way 
of conversation was attempted, except this be considered as 





‘were going on at my expense, The trampling of heavy feet 
Bree anes ta ead ne, tld edited mepodaes el loud 


“That you did. But you should not have shaken it Quite 
so hard,” | answered as gaily as I could, pretending to ey 
away, though appetite was out of the question. 

“ Noo, it wur nur hafe eneaff. Bur thee stuck on, thee did, 
eh !” remarked a younger one. : 

“ Wa’at whait fingers un has got !” after a lengthy pause, 
observed the one sitting next to me, who had a broken nose, 
and appeared to be about twenty-three or twenty-four years 


old. 

“ Ah, you see I don’t work in the fields,” I answered. 

“Wilt ’ee lend me thoy knoife a bit?” he went on. 

“Dinnot you doo nowt o’ th’ soort,” put in the woman ; “ yr. 
un ’Il be up to summut.” 

“ He, he, he! I wud ha’ had one o’ thoy whait fingurs og 
in a jiffeey !” said the fiend with a broad 

There did not appear to be anything else for dinner; ang 
as soon as I saw the plates were emptied, I hinted that I must 
leave, for I had another farm to visit. No opposition was. 
offered ; and rising, I bade the woman, who was now 
again about the fire, a hurried good-bye, to which she made 
no response whatever, and I was soon very glad to find my. 
self in the open air of the yard again. I was beginning io 
speculate as to what they might not have done witb the ho; 
when I saw the old man leading it out of the stable, !ookip 
all right. The five had gathered about my instruments, an 
old Stimson had to fight (I myself exchanged a few blows) 
before he could recover all of them for me. 

“ Weel, considerin’ how they bin to-day, I think = ha’ got 
off pratty tidy,” he said, as he held the stirrup while I mounted, 
“‘ Aba’at the repairs, I dinnot care much whether they dun 
’em ur not; the owd pla’ace ’!] last my toime, an’ burs,” jerk. 
ing his head towards the house; “an’ afther we bin goon, 
thees uns,” indicating the grinning mob, “’ll soon kill w 
anuther off.” 

“ And the sooner the better,” I could not refrain from an. 
swering as I gathered up the reins, “for I never was among 
such an abominable’—— 

A shower of the largest and most accurately-directed mis. 
siles I had ever received, commenced falling thickly at that 
moment, several striking both myself and the animal. Put- 
ting spurs to the horse, I dashed down the lane for my life 
It took me, at the least, three hundred yards at a stiff gallop be- 
fore I was quite out of range, and at the last glimpse I had of 
the five they were on the top of a high embankment, waving 
their arms against the sky, and yelling like mad—the yelping 
of the dogs at Jackson’s was harmonious music compared with 
that. I fully understood now the commiserating expression 
on the features of the fat man and the girl at the public; and 
pulling up to wipe the sweat from my face, and to pat my 
breathed horse, I hesitated whether or not to go on to the 
third farm. Stimson’s, however, I argued with myself, was 
the only place I had been warned against, and I did not wish 
to be langhed at in London; so I turned into the broad road 
by the leit, and spurred intoa trot. Little did I guess what 
was before me. 

—_——_—_@-—_—_— 


LORD ELGIN. 
In Memoriam.—(Concluded.) 


It will naturally be understood that long converse was 
really impossible. As occasions rose, a few words were 
breathed, an appropriate verse quoted, and a few minutes 
were all that could be given at any one time to discourse upon 
it. It is characteristic of his strong, cheerful faith, even 
during those last trying moments, that he on one occasion 
asked to have the more supplicatory, penitential Psalms ex- 
changed for those of praise and thanksgiving, in which he 
joined, knowing them already by heart, and in the same 
strain of calm yet triumphant hope, he whispered to himself 
on the night when his alarming state was first made known to 
him, “ Hallelujah; the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth. We 
shall all meet again.” 

That thought was raised to its highest pitch by the sight of 
a portrait of a beloved son, who had died in England during 
his absence. It arrived in the close of those sad days. He 
recognised it at once with a burst of tenderness and delight 
which’ at once lifted his mind above the suffering of his mor- 
tal illness, Again and again he desired to see it, and to 
speak of it, with the fixed conviction that he and his “ ~—_ 
boy,” as he called him, would soon meet in a better world. 
° Ob, when shall I be with you?” “ You know where he is; 
we shall all go to him; he is happy.” ty 

Every care had been taken for the public interests, and for 
the interests of those still nearer and dearer to him. He had 
laid the most solemn charge on his faithful secretary to con- 
duct Lady Elgin home on her mournful and solitary voreee, 
He had given to Dr. Macrae, with the tenderest marks of 
affection, a turquoise ring: “ We have had a long struggle 
together: keep this in memory of it.” He had dictated a tele- 
gram to the Queen resigning his office, with a request that hie 
successor migbt be immediately appointed. 

With this exception, public affairs seem to have faded from 
his mind. “1 must resign myself to doing no work. I have 
not sufficient control over my thoughts. have washed my 
hands of it all.” But it was remarkable that as the end drew 
nearer, the keen sense of public duty once more flashed up 
within him. It was on the 19th that he could not help ex- 
pressing his wonder what was meant by his long lingering: 
and once, half wandering, he wanpee, “ ~s did not die, I 
might get to Lahore, and carry out the original programme. 
Lane = in the day he sent for Mr. Thurlow, and desired that 
a message should be sent, through Sir Charles Wood, expres- 
sive of his love and devotion to the Queen, and of his deter- 
mination to do his work to the last possible moment. His 
voice, faint and inaudible at first, gained strength with the 
earnestness of the words which came forth as if direct from 
his heart, and which, as soon as pronounced, left him prostrate 
with the exertion. He begged, at the same time, that bis 
“ best blessing” might be sent to the Secretaries of the Indian 
Government, and also a private message to Sir Caarles- Wood 
in England. t 

These were his last public acts. A few words and looks 0 
intense affection for his wife and child, were all that escaped 
him afterwards. One more night of agonized restlessness, 
followed by an almost sudden close of the long struggle, and 
a few moments of perfect calm, and his spirit was released. 

His death was on the 20th of November, and on the 21st - 
was privately buried, at his own request, on the spot selecte 
beforehand. 
We have said that on his public policy we do not enter. 
That must be fought out, defended, censured, approved by 
others. Neither do we enlarge on the details of his private 
life. These are too sacred, too near, to be handled in these 
pagés. Enough has been said to show to those who knew _ 
not what manner of man he was in those more intimate rela- 
tions to God and man with which a stranger dares not inter- 





such: “ Kes, wé ileérly did fur ‘ee upo’ th’ ladder,” grinned 
the eldest but one of the five, who sat facing me.. ' 


Pr aie are traits which start to life, now that he is re. 
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returned to mc by the Fan slaves whom I had met with | is the opinion of us, there are some peogee petioiendy Jom 0 seized the 48rd, and the whole party, in spite of the heroic 

the Bush tribes of the Muni. They did not eat men,} truth to endeavour to impress upon the Northern mind. efforts of their fied in terror from the deadly place. A 

out the other of their tribe did, We have some words to say about it, not only in vindication | second force despatched to their support, under Capt. Humil- 
I resolved t# exercise a little finesse in the investigation of| of those who think as we do, on the merits of the conflict now 


t leader himself, while standing on the parapet and wav- 

his sword to the blue jackets, was shot through the head, 
almost all the other officers being either killed or wounded. 
”’|Tne men poured headlong out of the breach like a flock of 


sheep. To complete the story of the disaster, the 68th, who 
latter, we cannot think of surrendering them. Even the Turk 


had gone round, as we have seen, by the rear of the enemy’s 

tted the “rebel” to find repose epee his | position, were also repulsed in an attack upon another face 
ei And shall we deny the rights of hospitality to the fugitive 
? We will not! We cannot consent so to make our- 


of the pan, Thrice they were led to the assault, and thrice 
‘selves the most despicable le on the earth’s face. Should 


ella the arrived just in time to share their fate. Their 


with a rapturous gesture, that it was “like monkey, all 

I then wished to learn the class of persons he ‘bad 
been in the habit of discussing. He said, only prisoners of 
of his friends were in the t of eating 


driven by the deadly cross-fire. The night of the 29th 
closed a scene perhaps unparalleled in British military annals. 
A regular force of infantry, supported by the crews of three or 


: 
E 


’ 
witches condemned to death, but that, for his part, he did. not most justly too! It is not to be thought of. We repudiate | four men-of war end by thirteen large guns, had been beaten 
think them wholesome. The best of it.was, that he thought Ij the idea as as the people of the United States would, | ina hand-to-hand conflict with a horde of savages. A British 
was & bal too; a belief which is univ among the / were they p in circumstances similar to ours, regiment had fled in terror from, perhaps, an equal number of 
Bush tribe of Western Africa, and of which the slave-trade| But who are these refugees, whose plots loom so portentous | Maories. Our lcss comprised no less than twenty-six killed 
has been the cause. I remember that when I was in the|in the future? There are two classes—the Southern rebel | and seventy-eight wounded, many of whom are since dead. 


country, a Bakeli slave, who had been ht down 
from the far interior, and who bad never scen a white man 
before, squatted before me a long time, with his great round, 
pone eyes on my face, and his mouth wide open. Atlast 

heaved a gaspot wonder, crying, “‘ And are these the men 
that eat us?” 

My veteran noy asked me why we took the trouble to send 
such a long way for pecple to eat. Were the black men nicer 
than white men to eat? My answer was dictated by a 
motive of policy. I said that the flesh of the white man was 
peeve poison, and so, not being able to eat one another, we 
liged to send to this country. 

I asked him if it was true that the Fans ate their own re- 
latives when they died. Upon this he affected great horror, 
and said that they could not dosuch a thing as that. Never- 
theless, the evidence of all the neighbouring tribes is unanimous 
upon this pains, hich, if I can not positively assert, I cer- 
tainly can not disprove. The same custom is said to prevail 
in other parts of Africa. Mollien, for instance, in writing of 
the cannibals of Maniana, affirmed that they killed inval 
and ate their grandfathers, and when a stranger died among 
them, put up his corpseto auction. I believe, therefore, that 
this custom exists, though perhaps only partially, among the 
Fans; and that it is ed as a species of vicious cannibalism, 
which they will not acknowledge to strangers. 

Ican at least vouch for the truth of a story which appears 
much more incredible, which was alluded to rather then re- 
lated by M. Du Chaillu, and met witha great deal of disbelief. 
I thoroughly investigated the matter, and can in this respect 
bear out his narrative. The story is as follows: According 
to acustom common to the most ancient nations, the Mpongwe 
bury articles of value with their dead. The burying-ground 
of the tribe isa small prairie on the south side of the river, 
and at some distance from the mouth. There one may see 
the stool or jug which marks the grave of a man, or the calabash 
which marks that of a woman, or the skeletons of the 
slaves, whose bodies are thrown on the ground without the 
honour of interment. Now a clan or family of Fans, who were 
migrating towards the sea, and had settled among the Shekanis, 
came by night to the burying-ground, opened all the graves, 
robbed them of their treasures, and had filled two canoefuls 
ready to carry away, when they found a fresh-buricd corpse ip 
one of the graves. This they also took possession of,and,having 
come to a convenient place,under the shelter ofs»me mangrove- 
trees, they lighted fires, boiled the body in the pots which 
they had just disinterred, and ate it on the very spot where I 
was first told this story. 

Nevertheless, I beg to assure any future travellerin Equatori- 
al Africa that the Fans are an extremely courteous and amia- 
ble tribe. He will not suffer any danger of death trom their 

being capnibals. I went among then, asI have already said, 


and the Northern “skedaddler.” The rebels are capable of | The proportion of officers slain is somewhat remarkable. The 
subdivision into two classes, the old and the young. The|48rd Regt. lost in officers alone as many as, perhaps, any 
former are unfit for service, and had they been able to fight, | single regiment at thebattleof the Alma. Their Colonel him- 
in courtesy we presume, would not rey B found in Canada. | self (Booth) was left mortally wounded by his men within the 
At any rate, they are not of the material of which “ raiders” | pah, and is since dead of his wounds. Four Captains (Glover, 
are formed. Of young rebels there are few. If they stay here,| Muir, Hamilton, and Utterton) and two Lieutenants (Lang- 
it is because they do not want to fight. Were they willing to | lauds and Glover) were also among the killed, besides several 
risk their precious lives in the service of the South, they would | other officers wounded. The Naval Brigade lost Capt, Hamil- 
very quickly try the Wilmington ronte, and range themselves| ton of the Hek, and Comur. Hay, of the Harrier, poth higaly 
under the banner of General Lee as soon as possible. Then | distinguished and popular officers, and both equally glorious 
there are the “‘ skedaddlers,” who come here for the most part | in their death. Among the Owragoa’s crew was slain Lieut. 
to escape fighting! Is it reasonable to suppose that they will | Hill, the senior surviving officer of the ill-fated Orpheus. The 
now “seek glory at the cannon’s mouth?” They would a} Maories, on their side, are sup to have suffered but 
good deal rather saw wood or hoe potatoes. Not from such siguuly in proportion. Their killed were first set dowa at 
men is a raid on the lake cities to be apprehended. forty, but later accounts make them only twenty, although it 
Next we come to the Canadians. It is true that in the cities | is probable that, acsording to the usual native custom, they 
and towns of this Province a very  - portion of the popu | carried off many of their dead in their subsequent retreat. 
lation is in favour of the rebellion. But we claim to know| “This untoward affair has excited a oe sensation 
something of the popular sentiment, and we firmly believe the | throughout the colonies, and will probably lead to an indefinite 
vast majority of the country outside the larger towns and | prolongation of the war, through the feeling of exultation 
cities have their sympathies enlisted in behalf of the North. | which it will have engendered on one side, and of exasperation 
But this is somewhat beside the question, for all Canadians, |0n the other. It is fair to say that no blame is to be attached 
irrespective of opinion, are clear on one point, that. their | /0 Genl. Cameron ip this his first misfortune in the field. All 
loyalty no less than their interest forbids intermeddling on | the arrangements for the attack seem to have been well and 
either side. It is possible that the rebels here may, like political | carefully devised ; and allowing that the best way of taking a 
refugees generally, cencoct plots, but if they have any which | Maori pah is tu storm it in front, everything was done that 
depends for its success upon the co-operation of any large | skili and diligence could do to this end. The disgrace belongs 
number of Canadians, they must fail. Popular sentiment has | solely to the 48rd Regt., which fled ignominiously from before 
decreed that neutrality must be maintained. Only just let us| the enemy, leaving their officers behind to be slain. It does 
discover any plot for the sacking of Buffalo or the release of| not tend to alleviate our sense of discomfiture, but rather to 
prisoners, and it we only get hold of them, it will be a sorry | add to our mortification, to learu that the pkh which had been 
day for the plotters. so valorously defended by the brave Nyapubies was evacuated 
e have said this much, because we think it a pity that | the same night, and occupied by us the next morning without 
our neighbours south of the lakes should be misled respecting | any difficulty. The Maories had followed their usual tactics 
Canadian opinion. They have many friends here, but the | on this occasion, of using their pabs rather as means of annoy- 
absurd stories told about us in some of their newspapers | ance to an advancing foe than as permanent works of defence. 
create feelings of intense disgust, and furnish weapons of| Reinforcements have been sent to Genl. Cameron’s army 
offence which their enemies do not fail to use. There may | from Auckland, and it ip proposed to carry on a regular cam- 
be some men here, thouga exceedingly few—we do not know | paign against the rebels of the eastern coast, and to drive them 
where to look for them—able to make money by the violation | from pah to pab until they are utterly conquered, as were the 
of neutrality ; but to whatever extent they may be divided in| Waikatoes. In the meantime some detached operations of 
opinion, Canadians, as a whole, are loyslly resolved to.abstain | our troopsin other quarters have been crowned with complete 
from taking any ies in the civil conflict, either way. We | success. f 
‘will have none of it, and we will punish to the utmostex-| “The General’s despatch from Tauranga, giving an ac- 
tremity any among us who seek by illegal means to lead us| count of that untoward event, attributes our failure to the in- 
into the quarrel. Grossest misrepresentation alone can cause | tricacy of the Maori works inside the pah, and \o‘the extraor- 
any other opinion to be entertained.— Zoronto Globe, dinary loss of so many officers at the very moment when the 
troemeenertaann nena were most needed. The whole of the interior of the pah is 
THE DISASTER IN NEW ZEALAND. said to have been one mass of casemates, scooped out of the 


- earth of the parapets, and covered over with branches and 
In the Times correspondence from Melbourne of May 26th, | leaves. Within these the garrison were concealed, when the 
unarmed. On the other hand, should he chance to dieamong | We find full details of the late disaster to the British arms in 
them from dysentery, brought on by a vegetable diet |New Zealand. We take from it the following: 
(which is always probable), he will have the satisfaction of} “In order to make the narrative of -he subsequent events 
reflecting in his last moments of life that his body will be care-|clear to your readers I will begin by retracing the career of 
fully ] peveeret for the tomb, and that it will be viewed as a/ General Cameron after the decisive success at Orakau. Dis- 
sacred legacy by those who give it burial. comfited and almost terrified into submission by their bloody 
repulse at this place, Ngnlimaniopotos, with the detached 
portions of other tribes allied to them, fled in dismay, first to 
their strong position at Maungatatauri, and thence evacuat- 
ing that formidable pah, with all its carefully-prepared forti- 
fications, to Tauranga, the chief habitation of the powerful 
Ngapuhi tribe on the eastern coast. They were followed 
thither promptly by Gen. Cameron, with the 48rd, 65th, and 
portions of the 14th and 70th Regiments. The General had 
also at his service the naval squadron, under the command of 
Commodore Sir W. Wiseman, consisting of her Majesty’s 
ships Curacoa, Esk, Miranda, Harrier, and Helipse. The first 
operations of this force were entirely successful. Immediately 
on his landing at Tauranga the General marched against a 
rebel pah at Maketu,a few miles to the southward, which was 
shelled by our troops and abandoned by its defenders after a 
trifling resistance. Returning to Tauranga, some large Arm- 
strongs, including a 110-pounder, were got ashore from the 
ships, and preparations were made for an assault on a position 
called the Gate Pah, lying on the crest of a hill on a small 
peninsula. The place consisted of two pahs, 1,000 yards apart, 
connected by a covered way, and surrounded by rifle-pits and 
by an inner line of rail fence, masked by branches of trees 
and bundles of raupo. On the 27th ult. the 65th and the flying 
column of the 70th, under command of Col, Green, left camp 
for the Maori position ; the 43rd, the Naval Brigade, Engineers, 
and a heavy battery being posted in front, under Gen. Cameron 
himself. The rebel force was estimated at 800 men in all. 


- +, | At daylight of the 25th the bombardment of the place was 
showing our sympathy with the South, by a murderous raid F ; ; 
of one Find or another. We are not particular in what direc- Fina evarvetinnag _—_ bewy gana aed wen melatolnns 
tion. But as the Rev. Mr. Stiggins had his especial weakness = shane a BG npw seen Teree: 
tine nadia tak tm wit--an Teen en.eurn © stank fine ing, the 68th were ordered in pursuit by a road which led 
anon al earthly things, to sack Buffalo! It is so near to ou; | fd the rear of the rebel works through a swamp. In the 
frontier, tis so exposed, it in such a vich city! We would |meantime, the Armatronge, baring effected '« practicable 
not even despise the “greenbacks” in the banks! What}. formed of equal nds f al bri =. 
“Hawker’s Evening Portion” and the “ Dairyman’s Daugb- ing lord. “i ne = and of Ce : ae rae brigade 
ter” are to the sham-repentant convict, who desires to become rs ig pone 9 a re yew %- sam baa 
& ticket-of-leave man, that would Buffalo be to us. We should ithering fire th —— ‘ot ; "1 " 
gratify our appetite for Yankee blood, we should make for | * withering Ste the pasty, advancing: et the double, cassied 
cain onienein the wad. windiantmens dele 006 ten- the breach and entered the pah. Up to this moment all had 
sidered a nation instead ofa Province, and above all, essent- gone well pth a ~— ait Sone A ein rs doubted 
ially aid the brave, the oppressed, the chivalric South! This Serene the wiseey Wee gelned end the Wie Fak is Core 


“ Bat oe a _ strange and om — of - dé. 

* “ We had a fugitive Indian from the Guaisia in ourcanoe who | "0@ement. e story at this point is naturally a little confused 

had become suttcteatiy civilized in a few weeks to be useful to us | and there have been at least half-a-dozen versions of it before 

in placing the instruments necessary for our observations at night. | the public. The main facts, however, are as follows: Our 

He was no less mild than intelligent, and we had some desire of | troops having entered the pah found it, to their surprise, al 

——. him into ourservice. What ws our regret when, colning most deserted. Only two or three wounded natives were seen 

eae meee oF Se mee a gree footy Pero Ly inside. Thrown off their guard, the men dispersed, and it is 

peers 5 wena dp eee ual Aye > clip ve ie | said fell to plundering. In an instant there opened from be- 
of buman flesh.’ He told us that his reations.(that is, the th ahd froat every sid tremend fi f musk 

ple Of his tribe) preferred the inside of the hands in man, as in | 2©® ery side _« tremendous fire of musketry, 

This assertion was accompanied with gestures of savage cous by unseen hands. The whole ground was alive with 

"3 ries, and the air was rent with theirsavageyells, A panic 


storming party entered the breach, and were enabled to pour 
a heavy fire of musketry at close quarters from behind their 
shelter. The affair is one more proof, not only of the extraor- 
dinary capacity of the Maories for the stratagems of war, but 
also, as I believe, of the superiority of their weapons in this 
kind of fighting. However useful the rifle and bayonet may 
be against regular soldiers in the field, they are no match for 
the double-barrelled fowling-piece and tomahawk, the fa- 
vourite weapons of the Maori in a hand-to-hand engagement.” 


NEW MAP OF EUROPE. 


The Paris correspondent of the 7wmes gives some details of 
one of those curious maps whith of late times precede the 
occurrence of important events in Europe. The one now 
noticed appeared at the time of the breaking out of the Danish 


war :— 

“It ig headed, ‘Europe in 1866, and is on the basis of 
nationalities. He says :—First comes the great Scandinavian 
Monarchy, composed of Sweden, Norway, and Finland, with . 
the Gulf of Fialand, Lakes Ladoga and Onega, and the White 
Sea, for boundaries between it and Russia. Denmark is 
completely absorbed in the new German Monarchy, of which 
Berliu is the capital ; and the Kingdom of Poland, extending 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea, has Germany, the Sclave, 
and the Greek empires on the west and south, with the 
Carpathians and the Pruth as its trontiers. Of the Slave 
empire Pesth is to be the capital, while Vienna falls down toa 
provincial city. Italy comprises the Roman States, Venetia, 
and Corsica. Portugal is swallowed up by Spain, to which 
Gibraltar is restored ; and France, as a matter of course, takes . 
in the Rhenish provinces, with the Rbiue for itstrontier, The 
colours which designate the countries, as they are to appear 
in 1866, designate the idiosyncrasy of the respective popula- 
tions. France, ‘ distinguished for the spirit of justice and 
humanity above all other European nations,’ is tinted with car- 
mine, representing the sentimental fires which God has used in 
colouring the lips. The feeling which makes the Ltalian people 
sloriges it seems, rather artistic than humanitarian, more 
developed in the arts than in their manners ; and therefore 
Italy appears with a pale carmine approaching torose colours. 
Spaniards and Portuguese being less humanitarian than the 
French, and quite as artistic as Italians, but still arrogant and 
vindictive, are of rose colour, slightly tinted with ochre,‘ as 
expressive of roughness.’ The English, the most materialist of 
all people, and the most eager fora , preys are marked 
with gamboge, the colour of the gold they love. Scotland and 
Ireland not having yet attained the same pitch of selfishness 
and materialism as the Anglo-Saxon race, the artist, to depict 
them, has considerately blende the staring yellow with the 
slightest shade in the world of rose. The Germans, as a 
peuple addicted to study and meditation, and being very fond 
of music and beer, are marked in sky blue, ‘which of all 
other colours most exactly designates their character.’ The 
Sclave population, the gentleness of whose character is dash- 
ed with a certain roughoess, not sufficiently entitled to sky- 
blue, are painted in uliramarine. The Poles, who are also 
gifted with a musical genius, but are especially characterised 





NORTHERN FEARS AND REBEL PLOTS. 


We notice that from time to time. there appear in some of 
the newspapers of the Free States very extraordinary stories 
respecting the intentions, plots, and aspirations of “ the rebels 
in Canada.” The bona-fide refugees from the South, and the 
cowardly runaways from the North, are represented as a set 
of desperadoes, ready for anything, willing to “do or die” on 
the shortest notice, continually plotting for the destruction of 
the lake cities, bent on releasing the prisoners confined on 
Johnson’s Island, cherishing plans of murder, plunder and 
revenge, anxious, nay willing to do their utmost for the injury 
of the “hated Yankees,” even though they should thereby 
tun their precious necks into a very tight noose. 

The groundwork being thus laid for them, some journalist 
in want of a sensation story, in order to increase the other- 
wise limited circulation of his paper, invents a huge fiction, 
which, however improbable, however stupid, finds some be- 
lievers. Moreover, these journalists take care to represent 
that the Canadian people are one and all ready to back the 
Secessionists in their efforts. If we were to believe their 
stories we should come to the conclusion that Her Majesty’s 
subjects*in this Province make it their chief business every 
day—Sunday included—to anathematize the North in the 
most forcible terms known to the American vocabulary of 
slang. And not only so, but according to these same mis- 
guiders ot public opinion, we are exceedingly desirous of 





joy.” —Humboldt’s Personal Narrative, iv., 428. 











pelted: mir Sa cays | the colour in which a nation like this 
appears in the map of Europe for 1866.” 





BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


of forming all the provinces of British North 
tion should be successful, this new 


wer of the American Vontinent—second only to the United 
tates. In point of population itis even now only inferior to 
Mexico and Brazil, of which countries it would be sure 
to exceed within a few years, ‘ 
In point of territory, the Confederation of British North 
A a would be about equal to the present extent of the 
United States. The Toronto Leader even claims for it a little 
superiority, estimating the territory of British North America 
at 2,983,078 English square miles, and maintaining that the 
a of the United States, the extent of which it says is 
generally overrated by their inhabitants, is found on a 
examination not toexceed 2,864,400. 
to enter with our Toronto contem 
this geographical controversy. We take it as conceded on 
all sides that the United States, if they retain their present 
territory, and British North America, if this pro union 
can be effected, will both rank among the most extensive 
countries of the world; but that, in point of population, our 
northern neighbour must, from climatic reasons, remain for- 
ever considerably behind the United States. 
thiok ir pot sity of jenn aoare itn ie ~ 
ok of the bility of immediately un e ons 
on the Pacific with those on the Atlantic, S There is still a 
large, uninhabited wilderness between them ontenting over 
more than @ thousand miles, which it will take a me to 
b= with scattered habitations of civilized men. But even 
for the present the Confederation must confine itself to the 
provinces on the Atlantic side, it would embrace territories 
more extensive than those of Germany and Spain taken to- 
gether, or than the united territories of France, ltaly, Portugal, 
aoe Set and it would contain ample space for a great 
empire. 
he English press duly appreciate the importance of the 
proposal of a Confederation. mee regard it as the first and 
au enormous step toward independence. iy 4 are preparing 
themselves for an application on the part of the American 
colonies for peaceful secession. The liberal find this 
Fe natural. The Spectator thinks that in either House of 
arliament not five votes will be pote aye peaceful seces- 
sion, and not a voice raised “for pg them—the people 
of British North America—or fighting them, or bribing them, 
or doing anything else in connection with them, except with- 
drawing the large fleet or small army now paid for their 
defence.” That journal even advises the Ministry to bring for- 
ward a law “ decreeing that any British colon numbering a 
million of Englisa-s pg inhabitants may, by a vote.of its 
Parliament ratified by an appeal to the electors ad hoc, or by 
a two-thirds majority, without such appeal, declare itself free 
Th wy yp mg id] roachi hen all th 
at the day is rap app pg when e large 
colonies of Grest Britain vin declare themselves independent, 
no far-seeing statesman at present denies. But a law ex- 
pressly conferring upon the Colonists the right of declarin 
themselves independent would relieve the Government an 
the people of Great Britain of a great deal of that bitterness 
which, otherwise, would certainly accompany the severance 
of the bond of union between the Colonies and England.— 
NV. Y. Tribune, July 28. 
——¢——__—. 


Tue Emperor at FontTatnesLeav.—The Paris correspon- 
dent of the Daily Telegraph thus alludes to the state kept up 
by Louis Napoleon at Fontainebleau: —“ Let us go to Fontaine- 

eau, where the inoue Court is keeping in great state the 
last days of its stay in that regal residence. ‘ At Fontaine- 
bleau, said Louis XIV., ‘I am lodged like a king; at Com- 
pidgne like a peasant; and certainly the present Emperor 
takes care that the prestige of Fontainebleau shall be con- 
tinued. For instance, 200 horsee are required for the service 
of the chateau; their t en roi is the occupation of 
General Fleury ; and visiting the stables is as much an insti 
tution at Fontainebleau as it isin any country house in the 
midjand counties. There are separate stables for the stu js of 
the Emperor, the Enpress—who bas fourteen horses for her 
riding—and for the Prince Imperial, wlo has a pony yclept 
Jim, supposed to be the perfection of equine natu jiamond 
edition. The Emperor’s favourite mounts sre Hamilton and 
Stentor, hunters ; and Buckingham and Walter Scott, hacks— 
the latter two thoroughbred English horses, Langiewicz and 
Bosphore are her Majesty’s favourite hacks, and Chevreuil her 
best hunter. Besides these there are seventy harness horses em- 
ployed in posting and carrying despatches, to see which would 
repay all the trouble of a visit to Fontainebleau. As to con- 
dition the whole stud is admirable, and, in truth, the entire 
establishment is as superior to that of her Majesty’s at Pimlico 
as a sound horse is toa erteees. The Emperor, too, will go 
fast; he has a pair of American trotters which can cover the 
= between Paris and St. Cloud at a rate truly wonder- 


If the 





*_An Artist's Wriu.—Eugene Delacroix, the celebrated 
French painter, has left a very remarkable will, in which he 
seems to have remembered every one uf his friends and given 
some souvenir to them. Although dictated when he lay upon 
his death bed, it evinces wonderful force of mind and a 
thoughtfulness carried to the minutest detail. To M. Thiers 
he bequeaths a bronze by Germain Piloz, and a small antique 
lion, also in bronze, and to Madame Sand a small Turkish 
sword, a serpent in lead, and a large drawing of “The 
Witches’ Sabbath in Faust”—a night scene. After giving 
directions as to the disposal of some of his works, he says: 
“ After my death there must be no reproductions of my fea- 
tures, whetherin plaster, drawing or pores 4 a rm | 
forbid the makivg of any such. he following paragrap’ 

occ. urs near the exd of the document: “I wish to be buried 
in the cemetery of Pére-Lachaise, upon high 

retired spot. t no bust, emblem or statue laced over 
my grave. I desire that my tomb may be strictly 
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strong attachments, hovoustoas, 4 exalted sentiments, | from the antique—either in the style of Vignolle or Palladio, 
he a accounts for their od ‘the French of with very salient 


projections, contrary prevails 
: in the architecture of the present day.” The artist evi- 
are sure to reduce the Ceslty hal ¢ knees cd cachare enchhaciare.- STresipript 
a 


to the taste that 


—_ 


Brorugr Ienatrvs.—This persisting zealot is determined to 
force himself into unenviable oeoriaty: The sermon 
which he Jatel 


delivered at St. M: papery nster- 
Tile 0 senention. The sty was, a8 we are 


hearer, thoroughly dramatic, descending at 
’ ty. The ; ium was characteristic. 
text; he suddenly cast down his 
remarked that possibly the congrega- 
of the text, expecting a dry sermon. 
followed by a sudden ex ion, 

, which seemed to take everyone 
rd eliver us from dry sermons.” Of 
notéry. It was listened to with much 
The sum and substance seemed to be 
oa she 8 nboor plnbng ames soaiely of Se 
jay was devotion to balls and operas, -guinea dresses, an 
in Rotten Row. The language was coarse, and at times 
even offensive.—Hzaminer, July 16. 


Rapwor Casriz.—In digging for the foundation of the 
memorial to the late Sir Cornewall Lewis at New nor, 
solid walis have been met with, and at a depth of twelve feet 
the floors of dungeons, courtyards, and’ dark 
passages of various kind were seen ; in fact, much of the re- 
mains of the ancient castle of Radnor have been encountered, 
many portions of which have details in excellent preserva- 
tion, and some portions date us early as the thirteenth cen- 
ury. The committee have determined to preserve these an- 
tiquities, and have selected a new site for the memorial at the 
foot of the castle hill. 
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The Week in Europe. 

The latest of the mails, that have come to hand by various 
arrivals since our last issue, is that of the 17th inst. from 
Queenstown, brought by the Scotia. And it is grateful, in 
these troublous times, to find something more than an assu- 
rance that the general peace of Europe is not likely to be dis- 
turbed. An expectation prevails that the Dano-German rup- 
ture is about to be accommodated without further bloodshed ; 
in short, that Denmark has come to the conclusion that to 
struggle longer against inexorable Fate is to commit national 
suicide, and bring about a catastrophe more serious than that 
which has overtaken her. Endless are the current conjectures 
as to the terms that will be, or may be, exacted by the con- 
querors, some even asserting that, besides all right and title to 
the Duchies being given up, the Danish fleet is to be handed 
over to the Germanic Confederation, and the Danish people to 
be saddled with the whole expense of the war! Others tell 
us that the plucky little kingdom is about to join the great 
League of central Europe. Others that the mention of this 
last. scheme—which perhaps has never been contemplated 
save by journalists—has given umbrage to the silent and re- 
served Monafch; who dictates, so they say, the destiny of 
half the world.. We. decline any attempt to clear up these 
mysteries, which time will speedily solve. But we may add, 
tothe good tidings of an arrangement being at hand, the fact 
that France has apparently got over her ill-will towards Eng- 
land, caused by the latter power declining to take part in the 
General Congress proposed by the Emperor, to say nothing of 
her refusal to forward his Majesty’s schemes in regard 
to Poland, to Mexico, and to the Confederate States of 
America. The truth ia supposed to be that the sagacious Na- 
poleon sniffed possible danger to himself in the new holy al- 
liance of the Czar, the King of Prussia, and the Austrian 
Kaiser, and so desired to have once more a cordial under- 
standing with his eurest ally. The manifestations of this 
desire are not to be mistaken; they abound in the semi- 
official Parisian press. So be it! Notwithstanding all the 
stuff that is written concerning the mastery exercised by the 
Cabinet of the Tuileries over our own, we are quite willing 
to see the two countries on the most friendly footing. Our 
Foreign® Office does not deserve censure for supineness or 
truckling—as the three instances above-named testify. If it 
were but as innocent on the charge of restlessness aad med- 
dlesome propensities, it might enjoy a fuir share of credit. 

The monster debate and division on the vote of censure 
having satisfied the Opposition that they can’t turn out the 
Ministry “this half,” as the schoolboys say, the Parliamen- 
tary record has lost nearly all its interest. A little item else- 
where shows, however, that Lord Palmerston has not. quite 
recovered his temper, ruffled during the late acrimonious de- 
bates; though it is fair to remark, in extenuation of his attack 
on Brazil, that the veteran statesman has only one hobby— 
and that one is abolition of the Slave-Trade, Aside from this 
affair, the thunder of party conflict is still muttered in the 
world of journalism ; but as there are no more bolts or flashes 
of lightning, the echoes may be left to die away of them- 
selves. 

Do you not remember how signally Seged, the Emperor of 
Ethiopia, failed, when he decreed ten days’ exemption from 
cares and annoyances of whatever sort? As with this heroof 
an exquisite parable, so with the dear old land at whose pro- 
gress we are glancing. There is no absolute immunity from 
vexaticns. Surgit amari aliquid. A ministerial crisis has 
been avoided. The revenue returns indicate unwonted pros- 
perity. We are not plunged unjustifiably into war. Envy 
dictates half the revilings, bestowed upon us by cynics at 
home and enemies abroad. The cunning potentate, who was 
presumed to be chuckling over our isolated position, wakes up 


to find himself the real object of suspicious cabals. There was 
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much to lull the national mind into a dream of content, ifnot 
to encourage a sense of ‘pride ‘and sécurity—which we affirm 
in the teeth of sundry acute correspondents of American 
newspapers, who make up their communications from London 
to suit the prejudiced tastes of their market. But this pride and 
this content have been somewhat rudely disturbed. In things 
military and things social we have received ahard hit. We have 
boasted of the invariable and indomitable resolution of our 
soldiers in the field. We have held that our railway arrange- 
ments for first-class passengers were as near perfection as 
might be. And now what are among the: mortifying an- 
nouncements of the week ? One of the most famous regiments 
in Her Majesty’s service has been panic-stricken, during an 
attack upon a Maori stronghcld in New Zealand ; a respectable 
old gentleman has been murdered, for robbery’s sake, during 
& seven minutes’ ride from London to the suburb of Hackney. 
The former of these;two painful occurrences is described at 
great length in a preceding column ;' nor are we disposed to 
pass comments upon it. The Times; our great ‘London con- 
temporary, mistakes in the fact®we think, besides making an 
undesirable admission that our soldiers’ fighting depends upon 
their sympathy with the occasion. Averse to the prosecution 
of this war in New Zealand, it argues that the natives are 
not altogether wrong in their appeal to arms, and would have 
it that our rank and file are of the same mind. This, wesay, 
we do not believe. It was a clear case of deplorable panic, 
for which there is no excuse to be trumped up, though the 
Times might deduce a profitable lesson from it. That captious 
journal might hereafter be somewhat less withering in its 
sarcasms, when perchance a handful of newly-raised levies 
in the Western hemisphere fails to show the bold front of 
veterans. As for the railway murder, this is not the first time 
that doubts have been expressed, whether we were not pay- 
ing rather too dearly for the coziness and seclusion of our 
travelling arrangements. All England in fact is in a ferment, 
discussing the various plans by which security from personal 
danger may be attained, without the adoption of a gregarious 
principle. The agitation has been considerably increased by 
the simultaneous exposure of sundry other perils and incon- 
veniences, to which occupants of locked carriages are exposed 
when no communication can be had with the Conductor. 
Maniacs have threatened and alarmed; women have been 
insulted; robberies have been committed. We are taught 
that there is no more safety in riding now-a-days in the luxu- 
rious compartment of a well-appointed train, than there was 
in the olden time in crossing Hounslow Heath after night-fall. 
An appeal has even been made, in the House of Commons, to 
Government, which, however, has declined to regulate this 
agonizing difficulty. Thus while the sensation-loving com- 
munity is fed with police enquiries and pursuits after 
the undiscovered criminal, the merits of foreign railway systems 
are studiously canvassed. Here you have a eulogy of the 
American omnibus mode ; there you have praises of the Swiss 
one, which admits of separate nooks, but opens them all to 
the supervisor’s access; anon comes ‘an approval of the small 
skirting fcot-board outside the whole line of vehicles, by which 
the guardian is enabled to traverse the line from end to end. 
It may bea queer spectacle for a philosopher; but a nation, 





passengers. Let us hope that a conclave of sages will at last 
determine so knotty a point. For it must be owned that— 

under the Jaw which graduates excitement by the nearness to: 
ourselves, and not by the magnitude of events—this homicide 

4as awakened more apparent fceling than the conduct of the: 
48rd Regiment in Maori pab, just as the dying dray horse: 
round the corner shocks the humanity of multitudes, who 

would discuss with self possession and coolness whether three 
hundred or three thousand men have been slain at Atlanta. 





The War. 

The Secretary of War at Washington having, for some 
reason best known to himself, ceased to satisfy the public 
craving for military news, the old régime of confused and 
exaggerated reports again obtaics. Operations of great 
magnitude and supreme importance take place, and when we 
would speak of them we wander in a maze of inflated - if 
not contradictory statements. Through such, then, we must 
wade as best we may, beginning with Atlanta, where serious 
movements have been in progress.—We recorded in our last 
issue that General Johnston, C. §., had attacked the Union 
lines before the city, on the 20th inst., and had been repulsed 
with heavy loss. The first mistake to be corrected is the name 
of the Confederate commander. Joe Johnston had been 
superseded by General Hood. For the rest, with reference to 
that day’s engagement, we must be content with the reported 
reports of General Sherman's subordinates, one of whom 
General Hooker, is said to have buried 400 of the enemy in: 
front of his division and to have found there 4,000 of them: 
wounded. These are heavy figures; but they are not official. 
Nevertheless, on the next day but one, yesterday week, 
General Hood again took the initiative, and a very heavy 
battle was the result. Claiming victory again, the Northern 
papers have been unable to give any particulars, save the faet 
that one of their most esteemed and ablest officers, General 
McPherson, was killed, and that a portion of last Saturday was 
devoted, under flag of truce, to burying the many dead on either 
side. But while General Sherman’s despatches are not re- 
ceived, of at least not published, the Richmond papers of 
Monday last give General Hood’s official report dated 10.80 
P.M. after the action. He speaks of having taken 2000 pri- 
soners, with 16 guns in one affair and 6 in another, and 5. 





stands of colours, claiming in fact a victory, and adding that 


great in mechanical contrivances, is in throes, for want of 
means of fitting communication between the conductor and . 
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his Tray airy had also met with considerable success at Decatur. | shareholders ‘are not individually liable, to carry a3 it were a 


Furthermore, he announces the death of Major-General 
Walker and the wounding of three Brigadiers; but he does 
not enumerate his-losses in rank and file. There has been, it 
is plain, a geries of desptrate and bloody actions; but with 
whom the advantage permanently remained, it is not given 
tous to record. Our contemporaries hereabout still dwell 
upon the immense injury inflicted, by the U. S. cavalry under 
General Rousseau, upon the railroads branching off from 
Atlanta. The loss of General McPherson is greatly deplored. 
He was looked upon as Sherman’s right-hand man.—General 
Smith, U. 8., is represented as having gained a series of ad- 
vantages over General Forrest, C. 8., in Mississippi, the losses 
of the latter being set down at 4000 in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners. The less that is known, the larger the guesses.— 
Missouri is the scene of continued and petty, albeit most san- 


guinary and inhuman, warfare. Guerrillas seem to organize 


themselves on either side, for purposes of bloodshed and pil- 
lage.—Kentucky itself is not exempt from this atrocious form 
of civil war. 


Coming upwards to Northern Virginia, there is nothing ot 
note to be said regarding Petersburg or Richmond; but we have 
to report some reverses to the Union arms in the Shenandoah 
Valley, where the forces detailed to cut off the Confederate 

raiders, baving up to that time met with a certain degree of suc- 
cess, were themselves rather seriously worsted, on Saturday and 
Sunday last, in the neighbourhood of Winchester. At the be- 


ginning of this week there was also considerable apprehension 


that another invasion'of the North, across the Upper Potomac, 
‘was actually in progress. But the alarm has, at the moment 


of writing almost passed away, so rapid are the transitions 


from panic toconfidence—and vice versd. Writers, pretendirg 


to decipher all the “ rebel” plans and movements, now assure 


you that their only intention, in assuming the control of the 
oft disputed region just named, and doing no slight damage 


again to the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, and the Baltimore 


and Ohio Railway, is to secure for themselves the benefits of 


an abundant harvest. 


We close our brief summary of the military movements of 
the week, with a postscript concerning the great fight at 
Atlanta, on the 22nd inst. Looking back to the demi-semi- 
‘ official reports from Washington, we observe that they estimate 
the Southern loss on that one day at from six to seven 
thousand, and their own at 2,500. When time shows how far 
these guesses are correct, something of more immediate 


interest will probably occupy the public mind. 
Mr. Fessenden, the new Secretary of the Treasury, having 


failed to come to a practical understanding with the Banks, 


has issued proposals for a new Loan of two hundred mil- 


lions of dollars, as detailed in an item elsewhere. Optimists 


deduce much hopeful encouragement from the fact, that two 


millions and a half were taken up on the first day. One mil- 
lion, however, out of this sum, was proffered by the Bank of 


Commerce. Meanwhile, there can be no doubt that the U. 8. 


Bonds, ‘on which interest is payable in gold, have.become| 
suddenly popular in Europe. Tidings of this disposition, and 
very heavy shipments hence to Europe of imported and 
bonded goods, have given a downward tendency to the gold 
market.—Mr. Moses Taylor, invited to fill the important office 
of Assistant-Tréasurer in this city, has declined the appoint- 
ment, much to the regret of the mercantile community by 


which Mr. Taylor is very highly esteemed. 


It becomes more and more evident—whether thus designed 
or not—that the late peace-negotiations at Niagara have had 
one definite effect. Wedo not pretend—it would not be be- 
coming in us—to go into the curious story; but the result is 
this. Mr. Lincoln, a candidate for re-election, announced not 
long since that all his efforts were and would be directed to 
restoring the Union, with or without Slavery. He now 
stands forth as unwilling to treat with the South at all, until, 
as a preliminary to negotiating, the institution is formally 
abolished. This seems like shutting the door in the very face 
of the South. It was into this declaration that his opponents 


are said to have beguiled him. 


Not many weeks ago, one of the leading Administration 
papers of this city argued the impossibility of reccgnising the 
independence of the South, inasmuch as such a step 
would be immediately followed by the secession of the North- 
West. We thought the argument a strange one for proving 
the inestimable value of the Union; but the theme was too 
delicate a one for our handling, and we let it pass. Curivusly 
enough, within these few days, the existence of a formidable 
conspiracy in the North West has been discovered, or at least 
announced, its object being to upset the Government and 
establish another separate Confederacy. What there 
is of electioneering intrigue, what there is of serious 
plotting and Southern sympathy herein, it is not easy to de- 
cide. But we live in the midst of so many smell events that 
make a large sensation, and so many great ones that are 
passed by without notice, that we are fairly puzzled how to 
place this latest incident. Is it a practical joke? Is it the 


first step toward another civil war? 


Yesterday's evening papers announced a smart skirmish on 
the James River. The Confederates attacked a Federal force 
while crossing; but were driven off with the loss of four guns. 
The latest report from Atlanta states that Sherman is drawing 
his lines closer round the city, so that the action of Friday, 


the 22nd inst., could not have been very decisive. 





“ A Company— Limited.” 


It may not be known to all our readers that a British Act 
of Parliament requires incorporated companies, wherein the 


signal at their mast-heads, warning the public not to trust 
them on the faith of wealthy names in their Direction. The 
result, we trust, is beneficial, for it certainly.is not euphonious ; 
and Macaulay’s New Zealander pondering over the ruins of 


perhaps think this generation still more quaint than it really 
is, when he reads of the “ Great Universal,” or the “Great 
Everlasting”—“ Limited.” We need not however concern 
ourselves with our tattooed successors. The active present 
leaves little time or space for speculating on the future. Our 
immediate purpose is to say a very few words regarding an 
English Association now first made known to us, which, 
strangely enough, does not ethbody the significant declaration 
in its title. If ever any clique, parcelled out into office-bearers 


“Limited,” it is assuredly the “Society for Obtaining the 
Cessation of Hostilities in America,” a delegation from which 
was received, the other day, by Lord Palmerston. ‘i 

Not “Limited”? What, with that broken-down political 
hack, the Marquis of Clanricarde, at its head, and Mr. Spence, 
the “8” of the Times, furemost among its Vice-Presidents— 
the latter publicly committed in a score of ways to one side 


lanthropist at odd corners of every street! Never was a con- 
Parliament, two Clergymen, an Admiral, and a Colonel, did 


he might bleed the noble Premier for the simples, had he 
been imposed upon by this foolish appeal. 


can imagine what passed, without having any lengthened re- 
port of the proceedings. Cotton and humanity were the ap- 
plicants’ chief weapons, and these were plied in various 
fashion. The Prime Minister’s answer put the point of expe- 
diency in the tersest of terms. He quoted the rather thread- 


and so—with the assurance that if at any future time, &c., &c. 
the seven M.P.s, and their cluster of associates, were bowed 
view with Lord Palmerston. We have no doubt-that that 
gentleman came away from it, with the identical impression 


his friends. 





“ The British United States.” 


personal tie, there is no room to doubt. 


We are ourselves convinced more and more that the design 


to all the parties concerned. 





DBrama. 


that sock and buskin had got ahead of him in thesummer retreats. 


flowers, than of suffocated puppy-dogs. 





London Bridge, with a newspaper of to-day in his band, may | 


from President to office-keeper, merited the designation of 


and one side only in the American civil war, and the former 
seeking to bolster up a battered reputation by playing the phi- 


cern more hopelessly limited. One Bishop, seven Members of 


not make up a very strong cemonstration—the President of 
the Royal College of Surgeons being probably thrown in, that 


Given, the name of this Society and the fact that its repre- 
sentatives obtained an interview with Lord Palmerston, you 


bare couplet touching interposition and the bloody-nose. He 
knew that the North would only be exasperated by any effort 
at mediation. He was aware that each party was equally 
confident of ultimate success. In brief, his Lordship wisely 
concluded that to interfere would do more harm than good ; 


—the Marquis, the Bishop, the Admiral, the two Clergymien, 


out.—The papers tell us that Mr., Mason, the Confederate 
Agent in London, has also succeeded in obtaining an inter- 


upon his mind, which was conveyed to Lord Clanricarde and 


Y “*Phis is the heading given by sn influential London paper to 
an article on the proposed Confederation; and from that ar- 
ticle, and others in other journals, we are glad to see that the 
project creates neither surprise nor draws forth animadver- 
sion. On the contrary, the wisdom of such a step is pretty 
generally conceded; nor will the difficulties originate in the 
Imperial department of the Colonies. When the Provinces 
are prepared to move, Great Britain will be ready to meet 
them half-way. The initiative cannot of course be taken by 
the mother country; but of its willingness to see certain of its 
children set up for themselves, with or without a connecting 


Elsewhere will be found an extract from the N. Y. Tribune 
on this subject, d-propos to remarks in a Canada paper. We 
do not think that jealousy or ill-will hereupon exists on 
this side of the Border. We shall learn with pleasure that 
the hospitalities to be extended next week, to Canadian 
Legislators, by their friends in the Lower Provinces, give oc- 
casion to an interchange of sentiment upon this grave theme. 


if broadly and wisely regulated, will eventuate in great gain 


1t was a cunning trick of “ Mercutio” tolevant northward justas 
the dog-days brought with them the usual midsummer dearth of 
dramatic events. He is enjoying the breezes that blow from a 
great fresh-water sea, just now, ina city whuse “ magnificent dis- 
tances’’ and ¢rottoirs are alike of pine wood. I hope, for his sake, 
that the theatrical element of that tranquil community is in astate 
of recess. It would be a dreadful thing for one who has sought 
temporary refuge from foot-lights and orchestra chairs, to find 


and that, among the tributaries to Lake Ontario, there is no Lethe 
to be found for the dramatic critic. I cherish no enmity against 
“Mercutio.”’ It is true that to him I owe the terrible position in 
which I.am placed, of dressing up for the Albion a dramatic arti- 
cle out of “ nothing to wear;’’ but I forgive him, and my heart 
softens as I picture him in my mind wandering by the margin of 
the sinuous Don, the waters of which pellucid stream are chiefly 
memorable to me for their liberal deposits of asphyxiated animals. 
I trust that “‘ Mercutio” is happy in his sylvan retreat, and while 
I vicariously root for him here in the arid soil for theatrical 
truffies, I ch rish a hope that, for his benefit, the sinuous Don is 
this Summer more prolific of sweet-smelling lilies: and pond 


But the crashing of the awful omnibusses recalls me to city 
life, The sinuous Don vanishes away into the smoky distance, 





and Mr. Dan Bryant looms up before me as the only available ex- 
ponent of a dramatic event for the present week. 

There are two kinds of persons who. write about Irish comedy 
—the man who thinks it ought to be banished altogether from 
the boards, and the man who remembers Tyrone Power. The 
first man hates Thackeray on account of Costigan, and the O’Mul- 
ligan is to him a source of endless discontent. Thereis a fibre in 
the Irish character, he says, that must not be rudely frayed by the 
fillip of the caricaturist. You may introduce a Cockney into a 
farce, and dispose him to murder his aspirates as much as you 
please, but you must not hurt the sensitive Irish character by 
bringing a brogus upon the stage. Happier than this despondent 
person] is Sthe man who remembers Tyrone Power, and who 
objects to the production of Irish drama only because 
no one has worthily rendered it since the time of that 
great comedian. I agree with the first of these critics to the 
extent of allowing that Irish comedy has become a nuisance 
owing to the manner in which it has been misrepresented by 
most comedians of the day; and as for the man who remembers 
Tyrone Power, I have not at the moment words adequate to con- 
vey to him my congratulations on his possession of that memory. 
Disgusted as I long had been with the Irish drama, and remem- 
bering Tyrone Power with a vividness akin to that of the photo- 
graph, it was not without an effort that I joined, on Tuesday 
evening last, the immense throng assembled at Wallack’s Theatre 
te greet Mr. Dan Bryant on his first appearance, this season, as a 
representative of Irish character. There was a flavour of the 
succes @ estime in the reception accorded to Mr. Bryant—a slight 
suspicion that the audience had made up their minds to be gratified 
with him under any circumstances, His friends were in force, and 
his success was a foregone conclusion. But there is more than 
this in the future for Mr. Bryant. His conception of Irish humour 
is of a more refined quality than we have lately been accustomed 
to on the stage. Hie make up—especially in the “ Irish Emigrant” 
—is very truthful and artistic; he gives his points with a repose 
that is provocative of comparison with certain other professors 
of Irish character who shall here be nameless, and there is a 
modest quaintness of manner about him that inclines people to 
laugh—as a past generation used at Liston—the moment he pops 
his face out upon the stage. I have no hesitstion in saying that, 
with conscientious study, Mr. Bryant is destined to fill the niche 
dramatic that bas long been left vacant for a first-rate Irish come. 
dian ; and that, for him, as for the worshippers at the shrine of the 
sable Ethiop, there must ere long arise the momentous question 
“What will he do with the Negro?’ In the “Irith Emigrant,” 
and “‘ Handy Andy,” Mr. Bryant might well count upon keeping 
up a run of full houses for the rest of the summer season, but it 
seems that the managers are anxious that he should further test 
his abilities by playing Myles na Coppaleen in the ‘‘ Colleen Bawn,” 
which piece is in preparation and will shortly be produced. 

“ Fra Diavolo” and the “‘ Bohemian Girl,” which have for some 
time past been the staple of the English Opera at the Olympic, 
were varied, on Wednesday evening last, by the production, forthe 
first time in America, of Balfe’s opcra, the “ Rose of Castile.” The 
performances on that evening, however, were brought abruptly 
to a close by the sudden illness of Madame Comte Borchard, who 
was unable to proceed with her part ere the first act had drawn to 
a close, There are strains in the instrumentation of this opera 
that remind one of the “Bohemian Girl.” There is likewise a 
reminiscence of ‘‘ Lonjumean” and the famous postilion thereof in 
the Don Sebastian of Mr. Wm. Castle, when, disguised as a mule- 
teer, he produces frequent detonations with the lash of his long 
whip. One act of the opera, however, does not furnish me with a 
theme to discourse upon. There are bits in that act, indeed, 
where the fine baritone of Mr. 8. C. Campbell is heard to great 
advantage. The chorus is effective and well drilled—the ballet 
meagre to the extent of destitution, and that in an opera evidently 
intended for production with liberal spectacular effect and ecces- 
sories. In Miss Louisa Myers there is to be discerned the germ of 
a charming lyrical actress. Graceful in action, espiégle in expres- 
sion, and gifted with a sweet quality of voice, this young lady will, 
ere long, become a great acquisition to our operatic stage. 

What shall I say of the Western sisters, those muscular beau- 
ties who draw moderate Summer houses to Niblo’s, and the 
Broadway, respectively? If not laudatory regarding them, at 
least I will be brief. At the former house —which is par excellence 
the Summer theatre of the public affections—the ‘Sea of Ice” 
still maintains its gelid sway, with the Lucille in much barbaric 
beauty. To Broadway that lady does not seem born. I beholdin 
her a Mazeppa, careering wildly on a mustang over the boundless 
prairies of the West. Likewise of the West, western, is her sister 
Helen, who, a perfect study for the limner of the female form di- 
»| vine, rides nightly upon the whirlwind at the Broadway, and de- 
velops the Iltinois tornado. [lately had the privilege of beholding 
her performance of the ‘‘ French Spy.” Naturally I am retrospec- 
tive. I fell back upon the far away evenings of Celeste, and re- 
curred to those nearer ones when the lamented Isabel Cubas— 
beautiful Cubas—thrilled the spectators with a grace and a refine- 
ment never to be found in the Mazeppa school. I would expand 
myself upon this subject, but comparisons are too much for me, 
and I lay down my pen. SILEX. 

P.8. Since the above was written, I have again visited the 
Olympic, where Madame Comte Borchard, I am glad to say, again 
lends her sweet voice to the “ Rose of Castile’’—for the lady’s in- 
disposition was but slight and transient. There are in this opera 
scenas of great beauty and power. But, to properly render some 
of them, better acting is necessary than the present English Opera 
») Company can command. In some of the melodies, the singing of 
Madame Borchard is of a sweet and mellow strain; while, as a 
tenor, Mr. Castle is gaining steadily in power and quality. Much 
of Mr. 8, C. Campbell’s excellence yet lies in his voice—for, in his 
acting, the novice is yet predominant. The opera is a success, 
and the houses are of more than summer average. 8. 


Facts and Fancies. 


A large sea-going steamer has been launched at Malden, 100 
miles up the Hudson river.——_——-The Boulogne Chamber of 
Commerce bas pronounced judgment against the Confederate 
steamer Ra: mnock, for commercial debts contracted by 
the captain and officers. —A special meeting of the 








shareholders of the London and Colonia) Bank (Limited) was 
called for the 14th inst., “for the purpose of considering 
terms of arrangement with the British and American Ex- 
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poems. 
witnessed the effect of whisky for many years, said that a bar- 
rel of the liquor contains a songs fights. 
The cotton crop has been bounteous, in Japan. The farmers 
propose to increase it for the next season. Lord Henry 
tinck’s hunters were lately sold by auction, at Lincoln, 
for 18,889 guineas. His lordship has given up the Burton 
country—long the scene of his exploits as a master 
of Fox-hounds. An American missio writes that, 
in the city of Kolapoor, in India, in which the first Christian 
church has been jast erected, “the statue of Lord Cornwallis 
in the Town-hall is worshipped by the i t classes of 
Hindoos with as much reverence as is paid by them to the 
im of Brama or Shiva. This superstitious practice has 
lately extended itself to the Mahommedans. The wor- 
shippers are mostly women.” A handkerchief in the 
hat, or a wet cloth, will keep off sun-stroke. This guard is 
used in tropical climates extensively, and even horses and 
mules wear a wet sponge on the top of the head. A 
funeral concert wh was to have taken place in Rome, in 
honour of Meyerbeer, was stopped by the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities because the composer was a Jew. The (London) 
Globe Insurance Company has called a meeting for the 19th 
inst., to effect an amalgamation with the Live’ and Lon- 
don Insurance Company. The crops in mise 
to be splendid, this year. On her Majesty’s hday, 
Singapore was for the first time to be lit with gas. By an 
imperial order, the Turkish commercial flag has been altered. 
Instead of the red ground and white crescent as hitherto, the 
colours are green ground with a red ball in the middle, bear- 
ing a white crescent in its centre ——Mr. Buckstone, at the Hay- 
market, promises for next season “a brilliant Italian actress, 
speaking English to perfection, to make her first 
ap ce in England in a new drama.”———— 
“] don’t think,” said a would-be literary Duke, “ you can find, 
a single Irish character in all the works of Shakspeare r— 
“ Yes, you can,” boldly ejaculated young Edmund, “ for I can 
cite two—Miss O’Phelia, and Corry O’Lanus.”. The 
Japanese Ambassadors to France have embarked at Mar- 
seilles, on their way home. -Pity has been wasted about 
Madeleine Smith. Her husband is not dead ; she is not dying, 
but flourishing ——-——Verdi has been elected by the Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts, at Paris, as successor to Meyerbeer. 
The stock of cotton continues to be well maintained at Liver- 
pool, in spite of the largely increased consumption. _ This re- 
sult has been attained with an average weekly delivery from | ®¥Y 
Liverpool to the trade this year of 32,850 bales, as compared | Per cent. interest in currency, and conve 
with 22,150 bales in the corresponding re of 1863, and 
80,210 bales in the corresponding period of 1862. The 
Italian journals state that an “Ecce Homo” has just been 
discovered in an establishment of Jesuits at Milan, to which 
picture was adapted a curious mechanism by which the eyes 
could be made to move. La Revue yporaine an- 
nounces that it will begin in its next number the publication 
of a series of articles on the History of France by M. Dorny, 
the French Minister for Public Instruction. This is the first 
time, we believe, that a Minister in office has ever contributed 
to such a periodical. The Marquis of Westmeath has 
just married a:niece of Sir W. Verner. A Paris paper 
states that the French Government has made arrangements to 
receive 25,000 Circassian emigrants in eee Har- 
ris Nicolas was hard on Lord Strangford, in the brief dialogue : 
“ My dear Nicolas, I am very stupid this morning; my brains 
are all gone to the dogs.”—“ Poor dogs !”"—__—_——The old 
residence of William Penn, in Philadelphia, is about to be 
ulled down, fiving way to something more modern. 
ow that the Parisian theatrical monopoly has been destroyed, 
the theatres are trying music everywhere, mostly in the form 
of Italian Opera. Even the Porte St.Martin, 80 long the 
home of all that is most terrible and surprising in drama, has 
betaken itself to the immortal “ Barbiere” and “ Norma.” 
The interior of the Cathedral of ee has just 
been completed. The external work is continued e 
building was commenced in 1248. —Lady Gertrude 
Douglas, daughter of the Marchioness of Queensbury, has 
taken the white veil, at a convent at Hammersmith.__——— 
There are 63 mines in the United Kingdom, now in operati 
—all paying dividends from profits, -We read 
that a “ Miss Olympia Brown has been installed as 
church atWeymouth, Massachusetts.” ——M. Alexander Dumas 
has been giving public readings from his works, in Paris. 
At the suggestion ofthe Queen, the birthday of the late Prince 
Consort, the 26th of August, is benceforth to be observed by 
the Royal Horticult Society as a holiday, when the 
gardens at South Kensington will be thrown open gratuitously 
to the public. Mr. Babbage, at one of his own soirées, 
directed Lady M., who wanted to talk to Mr. Borrow, to look 
out for a tall, straggling person, with a intelligent coun- 
tenance. The lady found him by the description, had a 
pleasant conversation, and left him with “ What a delightful 
gipsy life you must have led !” It was Archbishop W hately 
with whom she had been talking.— The foundation 
stone has been laid, of the long-contemplated deep water dock 
at the Low Lights, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The dock will 
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of Admiralty; Mr. Justice Coleridge; 
General for Ireland; Mr. Moncrieff, 
land ; and Messrs. H. Waddington, 
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cestershire, v. Sir W. Cod 
pen rom aan : ae of the Horas, how ye Douglas, Bart., .o be Governor of the Cape of Good Hope. 
are printed in English papers. It was very successful ; but our 
ers have Fer had enough of that sort of thing Arup. 
lately. londin has been performing at the Hippo- 
drome. in Paris. The Montreal Gaeetle states that, in| Sotprers ory Guarp.—The effort to keep our soldiers at 


ursuance of the invitation from the Maritime Provinces to 
th Houses of the Canadian Parliament, to make an excursion 

to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the Hou, James Ferrier, 
from the Upper House, and the Hon. T. D. McGee, from the 
Lower, are endeavouring to arrange the 
are to meet at Portland on the 4th 


three huts to each—for reading 


hess, 


The excursionists 


tri 
of. August.——-———A | account that there is now an 





congratulations 


party 

Saturday night have mounted into his brain, and brought out 
traces of that cavalier and contemptuous manner which 
contributed s much to his fall in 1858. On Tuesda 
in answer to a question asto the bad faith of the 

Government towards the emancipados, Lord Palmerston enu- 
steps of the Brazilian circumlocution office, 
after working out his fourteen years 
apprenticeship, can gain his freedom, and sti 


Seymour Fitzgerald, who, with Mr. Bright, appears to regard 
Powers, however much they may 


ly and blunderingly by regret: 
was so ignorant,”-— Y Fitagerald reire tf called forth 

g that he did not dispute Lord Pal 
rd John Manners then took up the fight 
and wondered that Lord Palmerston should have quoted from 
after what the Ministry,—we be- 
met Mr. Gladstone,—had said in the late debate about “ the 


shied the blue-book in which this newspaper extract had 
been embodied across the table to Lord John Manners in a 
hoff, and altogether left an impression on the house that he 


Party Sratistics.—We were able to record the division of 
Friday night in time for part of our issue, but the analysis ot 
the vote is still not without its interest. The Tories really 
secured eighteen Ultramontane votes, but lost the game 
through the resolution of their own side not to support them. 
The numbers were in England, for Government 260 to 220 


72, givin 
vernment a majority of 63 in Great Britain, relat tol 
the Irish vote. Five Conservatives voted for Government, 
Liberal Irish Catholics and Colonel Greville against it, but 


a is 

th the 5 deserters 20, who might have turned the 
scale. Without the Irish defections, on the other hand, the 
Government would have had a sweeping majority, Mr. 
Newdegate, whose amendment included war, withdrew it, but 
rters could of course vote neither for Mr. 
inglake, as both their resolutions affirmed 


gives notice that subscriptions will now be received for Trea- 
notes payable three years from Aug. 15, 
ble at the option of 
the holder at maturity into five-twenty bonds bearing six per 
cent. interest in gold. The amount which he thus appeals to 
the people to loan to their Government is $200,000,000. 


» aged 83, 
of Froyle, near Alton, Hampshire, and is succeeded by his son, 
es Miller, born in 1829.—At Monkstown, near Dublin, 
8., aged 87. He entered the army in 17%4, 
and served with much distinction in the West Indies Eeyot, 
Mediterranean, and the Peninsula—At. Malta, H. W. As 
ham, Kent, W. H. Dalrym- 

chester, in consequence of 
htful injuries received from her clothes accidentally catching 
Charlotte Elizabeth, 
rt., aged 34.—At St. 
P. V. Purcell, of Nalverstown, county Kildare, 
ht Dragoons.—At Kensington, 
Comnr. C. R. Scott, KR. N.—Mr. W. N. Weleby. 
and for many years recorder of Chester aud jun 
General Anthony Bacon, 
or 17th Lancers. He commanded, if we remem- 
ritish Legion in Portugal about 25 years 


80, General Count Dunin Wonsowicz, formerly or- 
Napoleon I—At Dalston, Lieut.-Col 
—At Topsham, Lieut. Sainthill, R.N. 
At Erinagh House, county Clare, Admiral Hayes O’Grady.—W. B. 
Brewster, Lieut.-Col. of the Inns of Court Rifle Volunteers, late 


Lambeth, Capt. Jay, R.N.—Stapylton Stapylton, Esq., of Myton 

—At om Coast Castle, Captain 
4th W. I. R.—Lady Mary Fox, wife of Lt.-Gen. 
nes of King William the Fourth. Her 


or Orr, barrackmaster of the Royal Barracks. 


The Duke of Richmond; Lord Stanley; Mr. Lushington, Judge 
r, O’Haga 


ohn Bright, W. , 
H. M. Commissioners for 
or unishmeuts.—The Rev. J. 
of Lincoln.—Mr. George Harvey has 
ent of the Royal Scottish Academy, v. the late 
Sir J. W. Gordon.—Mr. F. Antrobus, Third Sec. in 
gazetted Governor of Ja- 
maica, - Sir Michael Beach, Bart., is returned M.P. for East Glou- 
rington, dec.—Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. 


Aldershott out of harm’s way by encouraging clubs— 


c drau; bagatelle, 
and for refreshments, has been supplemented Prcivins them 
tools and materials for furniture-making, yeny 
work. The latter appliances they have turn 





made by the soldiers themselves, together 
and, indeed, works of all kinds juced 
eir wives, soldiers and their wives, and 
officers not blest with wives. Oddly enough, 
best specimens of needlework proveed not from 
but the vessels, and you may buy patch- 
vates in the Foot Guards, which are 
pattern, tone, and colour. Quite as good are the 
knitted wool counterpanes, which come from the 
or hands similar to them, which have manufac- 
m Te ee cea rrag gene: There & no lack 
in water colours, or of photographs. And you 
may spen 
turn 
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any amount of money on mahogany furniture, 
ed, plain, and polished, which would make a London 
upholsterer turn green with envy.—London Review, July 9. 


There is some talk in Canada of raising another regiment 
for the Imperial service, in the same manner as the 100th was 
in 1858. It has however been ym remarked, that 
ought to foster its military spirit for its own pur, 
of defence.——The 62nd Regt., on arrival home from Mon- 
treal, is to proceed to Aldershot Camp. This is thought to 
be hard treatment.——The 2nd Battn. of the 2nd . left 
Gibraltar for Bermuda in H. M. 8. Orontes on the 3.)th ult. —— 
Lt.-Gen. Hay, whose death was reported in last week’s Albion, 
was formerly Governor of the Mauritius. By his death, 
oes Campbell, Col. of the 97th, becomes Lieut.-Gen. ; 
and Col. Perceval, late of the 12th Foot, a Major-Gen.—— 
Lieut.-Col. Booth, of the 48rd, killed in New Zealand, was of 
a family long and prominently known in the regiment. His 
father served, frum Vimiera, for 35 years ia the 43rd, and com- 
manded it in its famous march from Fredericton to Quebec 
in Decr, 1837, an achievement of which the Iron Duke said 
it was the only military achievement of a British officer that 
he really envied.——It is said that of the 500 orphans now 
educated at the Duke of York’s School, Chelsea, about three- 
fourths enter the Army, though all are taught trades.— 
An account of the untoward affair in New Zealand may be 
found on the Page preceding the editorials.——It is finally 
determined that the breech-loading rifle is to be substituted 
for the Enfield, in our army.——Col. Guy, C. B., commanding 
at Colchester, succeeds Major-Gen. Brown in command of the 
troops in Chioa.——A very melancholy accident occurred on 
the 27th of May at the foot of the Boondie Hills, about 80 
miles from Nusseerabad. Capt. Wilmot, of the 106th Infantry, 
was so much injured in an encounter with a wounded tiger 
that he died in a few hours afterwards. It is not long since 
three Artillery officers, in the Bombay Presidency, were 
severely wounded by a dying tiger-——There has been some 
foolish practical jo ing among the officers of the 2nd Life 
Guards, qu at Windsor. Several of them played the 
highwayman against one of their brethren, who got the best 
of theencounter. It was a silly affair, though it ended without 
serious consequences. 
War Orricz, July 5.—Mil Train: Lt Hesketh to be Capt, v 
Bushman, who ret on f-p; Lt Thomson to be Adjt, v Milne, prom. 
16th Ft : Gent Cadet Walter H Christie to be En, v Brownrigg dec; 
Gent-Cadet A W Morris, to be En, v Akers, dec. 25th: Gent-Ca- 
det G Ormond Stoney to be En, v Durley, transfto 70th. 10%th: 
Capt Biddle, 8th Hussars, to be Capt, v Cha lin, who exc. —July 12, 
16th Ft: Capt Harrison, 34 W I to be Capt, v Rooke, who 
exc. Rifle e: Lt Davy to be t, v Hon WJ Colville, 
Lea En Caulfield to be Lt; Adrian E S Marryat to be En.— 
y 15. 89th Ft: Maj-Gen Gascoyne to be Col, v Lieut-Gen Ar- 
buthnot, transf to 91st. 91st: Lieut-Gen Arbuthnot te be Col, ¥ 
Lieut-Gen Hay, dec. 
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of the Treasury Navy 
4 

_ A New Frencu Rau.—The Shipping'and Mercantile Ga- 
vette says that a new iron-clad ram, in course of construction 
at Bordeaux, is just now exciting considerable attention. 
This vessel, named the Sphinz, is of the following dimensions : 
—Length, 52 metres; breadth, 10 m.; depth of hold, 5 m. 20 
centimetres ; height of batteries, 2 m. 30 cms; draught of wa- 
ter,4.m.40cms. She is armour-plated from the deck to 1 m. 
80 cms. below the water-line, with iron plates of 10, 11, and 
12 cms. thick, according to their position. Her prow is fur- 
nished with a formidable steel beak, placed several metres be- 
fore the water-liue. Her deck is coated with thin iron-plating 
between the beams and planking, and is surmounted by two 
iron-clad towers of great resisting power. The forward tower 
mounts a pivot-gun of enormous calibre, capable of discharg- 
ing a shot of 800 lb. weight, and the other two 70-pr. pivot- 
guns of long range. She will.be propelled by twin-screws, 
worked by engines of 300 horse-power. (The French métre is 
8 feet 8 inches and rd English_—ZHd. AD.) 
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Admiral Sir James Hope did not pay his visit to New 
Brunswick, in the Buzzard, 6, as was expected ; but proceeded 
landwards by way of Windsor. Sir James has been at St. 
John, Fredericton, St. Andrews, and other places, and was 
received everywhere with all honour and a hearty welcome. 
—The Immortalité, 35, arrived at Portsmouth from Bermuda 
on the 2nd inst., and was to be paid off on the 15th.——The 
Earl of Wilton has been nominated an Honorary Lieut. of 
the Royal Naval Reserve-——A report from Vienna of a trial 
of new rifled guns states that the plates of the target had 
“conaiderable elasticity,” owing to an “ingenious con- 
trivance.”. The particulars are withheld.——By way of Eng- 
land, we learn that the Liverpool, 39, has been aground off the 
coast of St. Domingo, and received such an amount of damage 
as renders her return to England necessary.——The Racoon, 
11, lately commissioned, to the Mediterranean.——The 
Galatea, 26, is expected at Bermuda, from Portsmouth_——The 
Victoria, 102, wooden ship and not plated, is fitting out for 
the Mediterranean to relieve the Mar h. The fact has 
caused some comment, in and out of Parliament. Of course,. 
in the event of a naval war, the Admiral in command would 
shift his flag. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Captains: Sherard Osborn to Royal 
Turnour to Cliv; Vansittart to Achilles, vy Lord Jobn Ha 
at his own request; Luce to Zsk, v Hamilton.—Commrs: 
to Harrier, vy Hay; & Field to Daedalus, vy Fenwick; Pollard to- 

1 Vv Field; J J Brown (staff; to Formi ; Loftus F 
Jones pl o 4 : Cochrane, inv me —_ ae 
Crean, an cent, to Royal Sovereign; 0 rey, G. B.. 
Evans, and C, Willis to Clio; J Martin, Belson. | tH anbag 
Hon B Mostyn, Hon G P Meade, and A Dent to Curacoa; Bromie- 
law to - — to ry oe JJ aS —— 
Consort.—Paymasters: eman Dua Sovereign; Low to Clio; 
HS8 Collins and T Wise to Warrior; D T Waugh to Medea; Lapidge 
to Cumberland; R F. Morrison to Urgent.—Surgeons: C B Wood. 
to Orlando; J Henry, M.D., to Aboukir; WE O’Brien to Wasp. 


Fromorions.—For gallantry in the affair with the Maories, in 
April last, to be Commrs: Lieuts Duff and Hotham; to be Lieuts: 
Sub-Lts H Parker and Musgrave. The names of Lie: ts Sidney 
Hunt and F Hammick, RN, and of Lt Gardner, R M A, are “ fa~ 
vourably noted.”—For special services in New Zealand, to be 

ptain: Comm Phillimore; to be Comm: Lieut Swann; to be: 
Lieuta: Sub-Lieuts Storr and Hope. 
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Darien Company. Scotland was in fact in insurrection, the 
English Mi gave way, and the most beneficial political 
Act ever by a representative assembly was in fact a 
concession to avert a civil war. 




















































































New Publications. 


The fourth volume of the “ Red White and Blue” series of 
War Poems—edited by Mr. Frank Moore, and published by 


" The long war which, with intervals of truce, between 
Mr.@. P. Putoam—has just appeared. It is called Personal Ragieatl w8 Scotland from Hastings to Bannockburn was in 
and Political Ballads, and it comprises upwards of one hun- | fact contest between the Norman and the 


the only = 
Saxon. The lowlands of Scotland were in 1066 almost com- 
pletely in Saxon hands,—Saxon emigrants, Johnstons, Arm- 
strongs, Kerrs, Bells, Scotts, Browns, and others with purely 
Saxon names,—ruling a mixed race of Celts and Saxons. The 
Conquest greatly increased the number of the dominant caste, 
the Saxons, disorganized and cowed, flying in thousands to 
Scotland, more icularly from the territory north of the 
Humber, which William is said to have “depopulated.” The 
Court became purely Saxon, and ordered invasion after inva- 
sion of England with little result, except to establish in the 
minds of the French Kings of England an ardent desire to 
extend the limits of their sovereignty up to the Hebrides. 
The Plan’ ts very nearly succeeded, and Mr. Burton no- 


dred specimens of verse, the work of some forty writers. Few 
evince the motive of poetic inspiration: many are the merest 
doggerel. The best are those in which the satirical element 
predominates. All shades of opinion are represented in these 
verses, which savour variously of Southern as well as North- 
ern origin. Mr. Moore is doing good service to the cause of 
History, in thus collecting the political lyrics of the day. 
These indeed, are not especially meritorious in a literary sense ; 
but they are valuable as expressions of the predominant 
sentiments of this stormy time, and they will be preserved, if 


not among the treasures, at least among the curiositieu of | tices that d the 8 le the Scotch nobles of great mark 
American literature. oneianty are ey oy Vere, Coucy, De Umfraville, and the 
The July number of the Art-Journal ived from Messrs. like. The on commonalty, however, hated the nobles 


and England for their sake, and when Bannockburn settled 
the question they replaced their old Saxon lords in the posi- 
tion. which their descendants still enjoy, “the bold Buc- 
cleugh,” for example, being just now the social superior of 
the nobles whose fathers considered his fathers much as we 
consider the men of Tipperary. Cut off by the long struggle 
from all amity with England, the Scotch turned their eyes to 
France, and from Bannockburn to the accession of James the 
First, Scotland became in politics a haughty but dependent 
province of France. Every cadet who found no room at home, 
every man whose ambition could not be satisfied with the pro- 
ceeds of what was then a bleak and barren soil, where wheat 
was as rare as green are now, sought a new career in the 
beautiful land whose rulers were so friendly to his race. The 
Kings of France finding that Scotchmen could fight, always 
at war with their own nobles, with the Spaniards, with the 
Germans, and with Englishmen, were delighted to obtain such 
supporters, and granted them special privil John 
Stewart, Earl of Buchan, who landed in 1424 with 5,000 fol- 
lowers, was created Constable of France, the highest fighting 
dignity in the realm; the Scotch guard was treated like a 
company of nobles; an illegitimate son of the bad Badenoch, 
who lies in Dunkeld Cathedral, helped Charles the Bold to 
reconquer Liége; Alexander Stewart (Albany) became a great 
Continental statesman, married into the family of Auvergne, 
and became a thorough Frenchman; Stewart of Darnley ob- 
tained the lordships of Aubigny, Concressault and d’Evereux, 
and his son Bernard became “ Viceroy of Naples, Constable 
of Sicily and Jerusalem, Duke of Terra Nova, uis of Gi- 
race and Squillazo, Count of Bsaumont, D’Arcy, and Venas- 
sac, Lord of Aubigny, and Governor of Melun.” A Douglas be- 
came lord of the whole province of Touraine,a Hamilton Duc de 
Chatelherault and Constable of France. The minor successes 
are endless, and the noblest houses in France still trace back 
their ancestry to Ramsays and Kinnemonds, Gowries and 
Morrisons, Livingstons and Williamsons (Vallengon.) The 
De Lisles were Leslies, the Vaucoys Vauxes, the de Lauzuns 
Lawsons, the D’Espences Spences, and so on through a long 
muster-roll. Usually these men sank, as it were, into the soil, 
concealing their names under some new territorial designa- 
tion; but the pedigrees have been well kept, and French his- 
torians have acknowledged to the full the obligation of their 
country, and more especially of the Royal house, to the exiles. 
At last the union of the countries culminated, and by the 
marriage of Mary heiress of Scotland and a Guise, to the Dau- 

hin, heir of the Valois, the three strands of the rope,— 
Senses, Scotland, and the Guises,—were united, and, to record 
to all the world the union, all Scotchmen were by one single 
decree made naturalized citizens of France. 

And then the ancient alliance virtually ended. The Scotch 
people, though well pleased to seat themselves in France, had 
never cordially liked the French. They hated the French 
nobles, who, accustomed to unquestioned rule in their own 
country, tried to treat the stubborn Scotch peasants as they 
treated the villeins.of Picardy, and who were especially inso- 
lent in their denunciations of Scotch poverty. “ Besides,” 
says Froissart, “ whenever their servants went out to forage, 
they were indeed permitted to load their horses with as much 
as they could pick up and carry, but they were waylaid on 
their return, and villanously beaten and robbed, and some- 
times slain, insomuch that no varlet dare go out foraging for 
fear of death. In one month the French lost upwards of a 
hundred varlets; for when three or four went out forag- 
ing, not one returned, in such a hideous manner were the 
treated.” That is, the nobles landed as allies sent their fol- 
lowers out to plunder, and the peasants, not seeing why they 
should be plundered, killed a few and thrashed more,—a 
highly proper proceeding, though villanous in Froissart’s 
eyes. In 1395 the Scotch Estates were compelled to pass a 
law that the foreigners should not take meat by force, and 
many years later the French, after a raid into Kngland, re- 
tired to France, all except a few great men, whom the canny 
Scotch retained as hostages for the money the Frenchmen in 
generalowed. They hated, too, the interference of the Pope, 
and they hated above all the Scoto-French whom the alliance 
with the Guises brought over latterly to their rough kingdom. 
They killed most of them one way or another, and then came 
the Dauphin’s death, the reformation, and a final break be- 
tween Scotland and her ancient ally, From the death of 
Elizabeth the struggle with England was reduced to one for 
money and privileges, and with the last of the Stuarts it 
ended, as we have said, in an Act extorted by Scotland from 
England, which gave to England the aid of the single race 
with whom Englishmen have ever been able to live on terms 
at once of brotherhood and equality, and to Scotland wealth 
beyond her dreams. : 

There is only one want in these two volumes, and that is a 
general sketch of the peculiarities which enabled the Scotch 
abroad to succeed so well. That they were brave, and thrifty, 
and faithfui, we all know; but Southrons as yet do not quite 
recognize that the Scot is one of the most adaptable of man- 
kind. Hard, prejudiced, and logical, he has nevertheless some 
quality which makes him at home among the most diverse 
races,—a quality totally wanting in the race which in some 
respects is most like himself, the Frenchman of the Northern 
departments. His position in France for centuries was ex- 
actly that of the Frenchmen who thronged the Court of the 
Plantagenets, and whom our fathers, calling them “ favour- 
ites,” used to massacre every now and then, but he never ex- 
cited any national hatred. Why? The Scot adventurer 
was a violent person, who took ail he could get and held it 
with the stcong hand, and was very free of blows and not at 
all free of money, yet he was liked and obeyed, while his ri- 
val was hated and despised. We believe the secret to have 
been the entire absence of insolence in the Scotch character, 
a sort of thrift of force which induced him to injure nobody 


Virtue, Yorston, and Co., is more than usually good. It con- 
tains engravings of Dyckman’s “Blind Beggar,’ and of 
Turner’s “ Temple of Jupiter” in the Island of Egina. The 
latter is one of the very finest of the great painter’s works, 
and is familiar to most readers. It is also a great improve- 
ment, that the monotonous reproduction of statuary is for the 
moment replaced by a fine portrait of Murillo, after the one 
painted by himself. Thackeray’s friend, Mr. Crowe, who was 
with him during his first visit to America, forms the sub 
ject of an illustrated memoir. 





When common-place rhymsters tell fibs, and prostitute 
their two-penny Muses in the service of international hatred, 
it were best to let the poor fools go unwhipped. When, how- 
ever, a genuine poet, like Mr. George H. Boker—in the very 
front rank of his contemporaries—condescends to the same 
ignoble tricks, it may not be inexpedient to remind him that, 
in so doing, ke lowers his reputation at once as a citizen of 
the world and as a man of letters, 

Mr. Boker has written, for the Philadelphia Press, a very 
trashy ballad on the late combat between the Kearsarge and 
the Alabama, mainly intended to throw ridicule on Captain 
Semmes, and incidentally to spit venom at England. With 
the feebleness of this affair in a literary point of view, and with 
the taste that taunts the vanquished, we have noconcern. A 
man of genius and imagination must have his weak moments ; 
and we have never felt or expressed anything save disgust at 
the unwarlike occupations of the Alabama, until she met her 
fate off Cherbourg. Neither should we have spoken, if Mr. 
Boker had contented himself with the poor joke about the 
“ thrifty Briton,” of the Deerhound, launching his boat, to see 
what he could pick up, and with repeating for the thousandth- 
and-first time the stale allusions to British ship, British crew, 
et cetera. He is heartily welcome to such grins of approba- 
tion, as these thread-bare points may still bring him. We 
take him to task, and call him a malignant and disreputa- 
ble libeller, because he has gone beyond all this, and 
has either invented a charge for special purpose, or re- 
peated one that his own intelligence must have told him was 
false. In this sorry composition, he asserts that Captain 
Semmes had 

** His shot and shell at Woolwich made.” 
Now, the Royal Arsenal being at Woolwich—Woolwich not 
being a Birmingham, as all the world knows—this is equiva- 
lent to declaring that the British Government supplied the 
Alabama with material of war. Mr. Boker is not quite such a 
simpleton as to believe this ; to insinuate it therefore is, we re- 
peat, no less disgraceful than mean. 





“THE SCOT ABROAD.” 


Under this title, Mr. John Hill Burton, author of that clever 
and amusing compilation, The Book Hunter, has just published 
a work in two volumes. It is thus noticed in one of the best 
London weeklies. 


This is a charming book, written in the lightest and most 
conversational of styles, but as full of “ meat” as if its author 
had been a worshipper of the dignity of history, The pleasant 
author of the “Book-hunter,” it appears, either passes his 
leisure, or did once pass it, in an effort to reconstruct the his- 
— of Scotland, and has used the knowledge he has acquired 
and the collections he has made to illustrate the career of the 
Scot out ofhis owncountry. Theresultis a series of sketches, 
all readable, most of them full of information which, to a 
Southron at least, is original, and one or two containing 
generalizations which display a thorough comprehension of 
the great “ points” of European history. The first volume is, 
we think, the more valuable of the two, for it brings out in the 
fullest detail the origin, progress, and decline of the alliance 
which, from the days of the Conqueror to the accession of 
James II., governed the foreign policy of Great Britain, the 
“ancient league,” as Mr. Burton calls it, between Scotland 
and France. We will endeavour to summarize the more 
original portions of his account, which though familiar to his- 
torians are as little known to the ordinary Saxon public as 
the history of the great popular movement which in the reign 
of Anne extorted the Act of Union from England almost at 
the point of the sword. The popular notion is, we believe, 
that this Union was forced on tland, but the truth is that 
it was forced on England by a threat of final separation if it 
were not conceded. The Scotch, be; and maddened by 
the failure of the Darien expedition, which they attributed to 
“the Dutchman,” declared that unless their losses were repaid 
to the last penny, and themselves admitted to full participa- 
tion in all English privileges, ly of commerce, they 
would on Anne’s death set up a separate monarchy. If Par- 
liament chose the Stuarts, the Estates would set up another 
family,—probably the Bruces; if Parliament rejected the 
Stuarts, the Estates would accept them. The Estates passed 
a law to arm the whole population in case England should try 
force, and an English vessel was even seized in the Forth in 
Teprisal for the legal condemnation of a ship belonging to the 








unless there was a reason for injuring him ; but we should 
like to see Mr. Burton’s opinion on the subject. The adapt- 
ability exists still, and has perhaps done more for Scotland 
and Scotchmen than much higher but less cosm2politan 


————__..—_—_—_— 


REGAL VIEW OF FUNERAL POMP. 


well-known nobleman, who lived in the Regent’s-park, 
to observe that he enjoyed a wet Sunday, because it 
that beast, the people.” The King of Wurtemberg 
have died in a somewhat similar frame of mind. He 
a will to mee he hates ceremony, and wishes te 
quietly. He will not lie in state, he tells us, “ tobe 
b ht-seers and lovers of etiquette.” His language 
ect is almost ill-tempered. The bare notion of any- 
ng to look at his coffin exasperates him. Indeed, 
ent monarch thinks all such ‘curiosity a species of 
» and only fit for a flanewr. Accordingly, he begs 

sean a - of “ ail idlers” ved robbing them of a 
opportunity” of gazing at vain and unmeaning show, 
desires that he may be baried in the presence of his chap- 
lain, his chamberlain, and his adjutant alone. Thereis a rough 
and royal cynicism about this that gives us an insight into the 
character of the man. It does not appear that his reserve 
comes from my A particular sensitiveness to the transitory cha- 
racter of ly distinctions, or to the conviction that death 
levels all men tothe ranks, “ Dieu seul est grand, mes fréres,” 
was the moral drawn by the French preacher from the coffin 
of a great monarch. But the orator did not reproach his au- 
dience with crowding round the pall, or fixing their eyes too 
curiously on the funeral pageant. There is at such seasons, 
at all events, one lesson to be learnt from going to the specta- 
cle which those may miss who stay away; and the dislike of 
the old King of Wurtemberg to public funerals can hardly be 
taken as a mark of a serious turn for religious humility. His 
last will and testament—if we are to pronounce an opinion— 
is probably more tinged with peevishness than with piety. 
Indeed, it engpests to the candid critic a somewhat singular 
problem, hat can the King of Wurtemberg bave imagined 
to be the object of petty royalty in German States? What is 
the use of the Palace itself, the ters of the Ceremonies, the 
Gentlemen in Waiting, the Court Marshals, the Directors, and 
of the Royal fi in the middle, with his little coterie of re- 
gimental martinets? If a German cat is wasting its time 
when it is looking at a German king, why the German king? 
Hitherto the first cause of the existence of the admirable and 
numerous royal personagas that besprinkle the German Fa- 
therland has been supposed to be fulfilled in the satisfaction 
which an unlimited supply of regal etiquette and state cere- 
mony affords to the German mind. Without a king, or a 
ereslous prince, or at least a duke, there could not be a cham- 
berlain, and without a high-chamberlain the smallest German 
State would be tenanted by a miserable people. Nor is it pos- 
sible to draw fine distinctions between the living and the 
dead. The German who attends the obsequies of his sovereign 
cannot be very much more unprofitably employed than the 
German that stands to watch him drilling his fine army while 
he is alive. Where fuueral pomp is unmeaning, what state 
ceremony is not superfluous? 

The funerals of German princes are, in an especial sense, 
the incarnation of all that is dull and ceremonious in Ger- 
many. The life of a German prince must be monotonous 
enough. His career is one which men may begin as enthusi- 
asts, but which most men end as cynics. The résumé of the 
history of the King of Wurtemberg—which was given the 
other day in the daily papers in a single line—might be taken 
as a co biograpby of almost all German kings and 
dukes. * “In his younger days he promoted reforms, but in his 
latter days his liberal tendencies had declined.” Such is life 
among the rulers of the principalities. It is the history of a 
pope without his religious, trappings. Dreary as is their nar- 
rative, the incarnation of its dreariness is to be found nowhere 
so completely set forth as in their death and in their 
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burying. 

The fate King of Wurtemberg’s life must have been a sort 
of flat and sandy wilderness to make him feel so fiercely that 
his funeral would be a sham. It is a solitary close to any life 
to be buried all alone in the presence of a chaplain and a 
chamberlain, but the King of Wurtemberg probably was free 
trom all illusions on the subject of the happiness of being a 
king. Being a German kingling, to a man of reflective under- 
standing, is unsatisfactory work. Dullness probably grew 
upon the Wurtemberg monarch as it grew upon the worthy 
Peter Bell. As life went on he became very, very dull; he 
could not understand the moral value of royal baubles. 
Crowns and sceptres were tinsel, the throne was stuffed with 
sawdust, and the drums that beat outside his palace in the 
square seemed to have holes in them. A royal gentleman 
who is in this desponding frame of mind may very easily 
think anyone a fool who takes off his hat'to him in the street. 
Neither his living nor his dying are likely, he feels, to have 
much influence on the quiet and comfortable digestions of his 
phlegmatic people. The honours paid in most countries to 
the royal dead are generally nothing but a compliment to the 
rank of their successors and survivors; and from this point 
of view, if the rank is unprofitable, posthumons recognition 
of itseems a farce. There are, indeed, monarchs whose death 
is a national calamity. As they lie in state, and the crowds 
press round the coffin, the spectator feels that he is assisting 
at no conventional ceremonial. But such monarchs are few 
and far between; nor are they a windfall that drups into the 
lap of a petty German principality. In the decease of most 
gracious princes, there is, therefore,—to borrow the language 
of Samson soma aH nothing for tears.” The hearses, 
the mourning-horses, and the chaplain are pomps and vanities, 
introduced in the hope of interesting the crowd in an other- 
wise uninteresting programme. 

Yet it may be doubted whether the King of Wurtemberg’s 
people have not a right to complain of being deprived of the 
pleasure of watching a court ceremonial. It they like it, why 
should they not have it? Itis part and parcel of the whole 
system ; and if they have paid revenues to a monarch during 
his life, they may at least enjoy his obsequies from the win- 
dow when he is no more. Wecome back to the old qués- 
tion, whether a German gracious prince, who declines to be 
buried in public, does not leave half his mission unfulfilled. 
Kings and queens should recollect that, if they do not let 
themselves be looked at, there is little else for them todo. A 
wealthy merchant may be benevolent. The archbishops can 
set us an example of prosperous and cheerfu) piety. Rich 
millowners and cottonspinners are competent to give to art 
and trade more real encouragement than they get from the 
economical dispensations of a palace. What monarchs and 
princes are wanted for is that they may be seen. The coun- 
try chooses to set them in the middle, as men and women 
who are connected with the hereditary traditions of the land, 
and who are to represent it like the national flag. When, 
therefore, the King of Wurtemberg tells his people in his will 
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time. The poor beast was taken to the nearest stable, where 
in a few minutes she died. The winning horse, a celebrated 
trotter called “ Jack Rossiter,” did the distance in three hours 
and thirty minutes, traversing twenty-seven miles of it in an 
hour and forty minutes, and coming in at the end so exhausted 
that he had to be put under the care of a veterinary surgeon. 
This was brutal work on the part of both owners; and it is 
disappointing to see that, upon prosecution before the magis- 
trates, Green got off with a fine of £5 and costs. Robson, the 
owner of the mare, ne, we rejoice to say, sent to prison for a 
month, because he e her continue the race she had 
fallen.— London paper, July 9. 

























































































and turn our backs. Sir, I have no words for these things, be- 
cause I have no hope. It is not these squeaking puppets who 
play before us whom we have to accuse; it is not by cutting 
the strings of them that we can redeem our deadlyerror. We 
English, as a nation, know not, and care not to know, a single 
broad or basic principle of human justice. We have only 
our instincts to guide us. We will hit anybody again who 
hits us. We will take care of our own families and our own 
pockets; and we are characterised in our present phase of 
enlightenment mainly by rage in speculation, lavish expendi- 
ture on suspicion or yma ys pr whereon generosity is 
useless, anxiety for the of sav: regardless of those of 
civilized nations, enthusiasm for liberation of blacks, apathy to 
enslavements of whites, proper horror of de, polite re- 
spect for populicide, sympathy with those whom we can ne 
longer serve, and reverence for the dead whom we have our- 
selyes delivered to death.” 


your choice-should accompany that of the Empress Queen, 
and you want, you say, to have mine also. I may answer 
you, since she authorizes me to say so, that I have received 
with equal pleasure and respect the orders of my muther. 
You shall findin me a faithful and devoted wife, with no 
thought but that of doing everything I can to please you, merit 
your attachment, and to prove myself the worthy daughter of 
yourRoyal grandfather. It is with these sincere sentiments 
that I have much pleasure in subscribing myself, M. Le 
Dauphin and dear brother, 
“Your affectionate and devoted sister, 
+ ANTOINETTE.” 








Tennyson’s NEw Porms.—The new volume of poetry 
from the pen of the Poet Laureate is not to receive the title of 
“The Idylls of the Hearth,” as was recently stated. The 
word “Idylls,” in connection with the poet, had become 
familiar to most readers by reason of his last work, the 
“ Idylis” of the famous King Arthur, and at the ninth hour it 
was decided that an entirely new title had better be given to 
the volume in the press, in order to guard against any confu- 
sion with previous F ean ne ae and so prevent public 
misconception. Mr. Tennyson has now decided upon calling 
his forthcoming book “ Enoch Arden.” It will form a volume 


of about the same size as “In Memoriam,” and will be pub- 
lished at the same price.— Ditto. 


. THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE Royat Scottish ACADEMY.— 
—The office of President of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
vacant by: the recent death of Sir John Watson Gordon, was 
yesterday conferred, by the vote of his fellow-academicians, 
on the eminent historical and landscape painter Mr. George 
Harvey. In making their selection of a successor to their 
late venerable and esteemed President, the members of the 
Academy seem to have been embarrassed mainly by the 
difficulty of choosing amongst half-a-dozen of their number, 
on any of whom the honour might have been, with almost 
oon udiciousness, bestowed. From considerations of various 
kinds, only one of these, Mr. Graham Gilbert, was nominated 
along witb Mr. Harvey ; and so eligible were both candidates 
in the eyes of their brethren, that the preference fell to tl.e 
latter only through the casting vote of the chairman. Had 
the election turned in Mr. Gilbert's favour, the Academy, and 
the artistic body of which it is the representative, might have 
been, we believe, as cordially congratulated on their choice 
as they must now be. The new president’s reputation is by 
no means confined to his native country; and his life-long 
devotion to his art, in its highest and most difficult walks, his 
zeal and labours in behalf of the Academy, to say nothing of 
his high personal merits, abundantly entitle him tothe honour 
of being placed at the head of the institution of which he has 
been so long a valued member, and on which his works have 
shed true and steady lustre. The honour conferred by the 
Academy is usually followed by that of knighthood; the 
sovereign caligating so to recognize, in the person of its Pre- 
sident, the status of the Royal Scottish Academy. The Royal 
Academy of London, we believe, usually elect the President 
yim) sister Academy a Member of their body.—Scotchman, 

y 5. 


A Lrrerary SwinDLeR.—W. G. Graham was the most 
superlative coxcomb that ever took his daily lounge through 
Bond Street or the Park—his Hessian boots of the nicest fit— 
his lavender gloves of the most spotless hue—his tie perfect— 
his “conduct of a clouded cane” more than “nice.” I 
scarcely dared to talk of common literary drudgery to the 
exquisite editor of the Museum, but I was not repulsed with 
scorn. Yes, he would endeavour to find time to do what I 
wanted. Very rapidly did he accomplish his task. He got 
out of a hackney-coach in all imaginable haste, placed a sealed 

ket in my hands, explained that he was suddenly called 





Tue CourRT AND THE CoNJURER.—In the London Court 
of Exchequer, on the 6th inst., the case of Hoffman ». Herr- 
mann was tried—Mr. Serjeant Simon appeared for the 
— The defendant did not appear in person or by 
cuunsel. 

This was an action to recover from the defendant, the well 
known conjuror or “ prestidigitateur,” 100 guineas for a ghost 
trick, and £150 for the apeneane to work it. The learned 
Serjeant said that the defendant was a prestidigitateur in one 
sense of the term only, and by the quickness of his fingers 
dazzled and pleased the eye without abstracting anything from 
the pocket. The trick consisted in the copjuror borrowing a 
watch from one of the audience, and letting it, as if by acci- 
dent, fall and smash to pieces, and of course he was to apolo- 
gize for his clumsiness. A servant was then to enter with a 
hamper, and take out of it an unlimited supply of bottles of 
champagne, of which the audience were to partake, and when 
the hamper appeared to be exhausted a youthful Bacchus was 
to jump out in a drunken state and produce a scarf, and after 
the copjuror had explained to the audience his annoy- 
ance at receiving such a present from a friend, he was to en- 
deavour to repack the goons god in the hamper, who of 
course was to appear too big to goin. A cask was then to be 
sent for, into which he was to be placed. The scarf then 
shows the double of the conjuror, who fires at his ghost and 
knocks him intoa flame. The fragments of the watch are then 
picked up and the pistol reloaded with them, and when re- 
fired the flame is extinguished and young Bacchus appears 
seated on the top of the barrel with the watch whole 
in his hand, when restitution is to be made to the owner 





A PRotTEst.—The anecdote of the late Archbishop Whately, 
now going the round of the press, must surely be erroneous. 
It states that, in the course of a conversation or disquisition 
on Satan, the Archbishop once startled his listeners by asking 
“If the Devil lost his tail, where should he go to find a new 
one?” and, without giving much time for reflection, replied, 
“To a gin-palace, for ,bad spirits are retailed there.” Now, 
the conundrum may be found in a dozen riddle-books, pub- 
lished between 1790 and 1810, and therefore ought not to be 
fathered on the prelate. If it is merely given as a specimen 
of the Archbishop’s playfulness, then we think some other joke 
might have been selected besides the favourite one usually 
bawled forth by the cheap-jacks of London street corners, and 


those voluble and merry gentlemen who sell real gold rings 
and a straw for one penny.—Ditio 





HAMLET AND ForTINBRAS.—It has been the peculiar for- 
tune of the stage Hamlet to remain in the shape we now find 
it for upwerds of a century and a half. The Norwegian 
Prince Fortinbres, who in Shakspeare’s play appears as the 
successor to the throne left vacant by the death of the Royal 
Danes, and whom some German critics look upon as essential 
to the work, inasmuch as he represents the man of action in 
species to the man of reflection; certainly survived the 

storation, for we find him at Covent Garden in 1678, when 
he was played by Percival, one of the three husbands of Mrs. 
Mountfort. But shortly afterwards he seems to have slipped 
out of the bills, and, in spite of the modern propensity to 
follow the original text of the poet, no modern manager seems 
to have thought -of restoring Fortinbras. Another omission 
is that of the scene in which Hamlet is about to kill the King 
while engaged in prayer, and we cannot refer to any occasion 
on which thi3 was revived. It seems that the edy having 
escaped the reckless modifications to which “ Romeo and 
Juliet,” “ King Lear,” and, above all, the “ Tempest? had been 
subject, even reforming managers thought they might as well 
leave well alone, and alike refrain from innovation and de- 
struction. Garrick, who exhibited propensities on the de- 
structive side, was an exception to the general rule, for in 
1772 he struck out the gravediggers, but his alterations do not 
seem to have kept possession of the stage for more than eight 

ears, and in 1780 “ Hamlet” returned to its former condition. 
rom this it does not seem likely to move. Even Mr. Fech- 
ter, with all his zeal against stage tradition, seems to have had 
no thought of restoring Fortinbras, and yet by the restoration 


Hamlet would gain a fines h, similar in purport to that 
in the second act.—London Times. 





of it. 

The piaintiff had expended a sum of £77 in making the ap- 
paratus, and had received on account from ‘the defendant a 
sum of £60, but as the defendant said his speculation at the 
Princess’s Theatre was not a paying one he should not require 
the trick.—The jury found for the plaintiff for the amount of 
his claim. 

INFLUENCE OF IMAGINATION.—Once, at a large dinner- 
party, Mr. Rogers was speaking of an inconvenience arising | from town, and—would I give him a check on account. The 
from the custom, then commencing, of having windows form-| pyle of the parcel was an evidence of his industry—of hfs 
ed of one large sheet of plate-glass. He said that a short time | talent I had no doubt; so he went off with his check, and 

© he sat at dinner with his back to one of these single panes very quickly cashed it. Iam not sure that I ever saw him 
of plate-glass: it appeared to him that the window was wide Indeed, I never desired to see him; for when I open- 
open, and such was the force of imagination, that he actually | oq the packet, guarded with seal after seal as a most precious 
caught cold. It so happened that I was sitting just opposite | treasure—io! the halt-dozen quires of paper of which it was 
to the poet. Hearing this remark, I immediately said, “ Dear | composed, though seeming to be as honest copy as ever went 
me, how Nag ts is, Mr. Rogers, — ri mon a to the printer, were as false as the coin with which the ma- 
such a very different use of the faculty ofimagination. When | pician in the “ Arabian Nights” deluded the stall-keepers of 
I go to the house of friend in the country, aud unexpectedly | the oriental bazaars. The outer leaves of each section were 
remain for the night, having no night-cap, I should naturally | the fairest of manuscripts; the inner leaves were blank paper. 
catch cold. But, by tying a bit of pack-thread tightly round | __ppapies Enight . = 
my head, I go to sleep imagining that I have a night-cap; : : 
consequently I catch no cold at all.” This sally produced| RevrvaL or TENNIs.—During the few racing days we have 
much amusement in all around, who supposed I had impro- | experienced last week, the Court at Fontainebleau has been 
vised it; but, odd as it may appear, it isa practice I have | amusing itself and its guests with tennis. The well-known 
otten resorted to. Mr. Rogers, who knew full well the respect | veterans Garcin and Barre, so long attached to the two im- 
and regard I had for him, saw at once that I was relating a | perial tennis-courts at the Tuileries and Fontainebleau, have 
simple fact, and joined cordially in the merriment it excited.— | held the lists successfully against all comers. They were most 
C. Babbage. severely tried the other day in a match of four, composed of 

themselves —_e the Vicomte Aguado, the best amateur 
player in Paris, aided by young Garcin the neveu de mon oncle, 
The whole court, including the Emperor and Empress, Prince 
and Princess Murat, Princes Metternich, Poniatowski, &., 
were present to witness this engagement and applaud and 
encourage the efforts of the combatants. The contest lasted 
nearly an hour and was finally won by the two professionals, 
of whom Burre at the age of sixty-two, is still apparently in 
full vigour; while Garcin, mee on seventy, shows signs 
of failing. One of the feats recorded of the former, dates back 
as far as 1827, when Charles X. still reigned at Fontainebleau! 
Barre laid a wager with the Comte de Reynal, one of the 
officers of the garde royale, that he would walk from Paris to 
Fontainebleau in ten hcurs, and, after one hour’s rest, would 
win a match at tennis of him, sans toucher les murs. The 
game was pledged, under the above tremendots odds, in the 
presence of an immense assemblage of the most illustrious 
representatives of the old French noblesse, the Polignacs, the 
Guiches, the Clermonts, and the Rochefoucaulds,—and was 
won easily by Barre; who having rested himself and dined, 
walked about the town for an hour, and again returned next 
morning on foot to Paris. He is still hale and hearty, nd 
receives now a pension of twelve hundred francs a year from 








Way Brees Work In Tae Darx.—A lifetime might be 
spent i investigating the mysteries hidden in a bee-hive, and 
still half of the secrets would be undiscovered. The forma- 
tion of the cell has lorg been a celebrated problem for the 
mathematician, whilst the changes which the honey under- 
goes offer at least an equal interest to the chemist. Every 
one knows what honey tresh from the comb is like. It isa 
clear yellow syrup, without a trace of solid sugar in it. Upon 
straining, however, it gradually assumes a crystalline appear- 
ance—it candies, as the saying is, and ultimately becomes a 
solid mass of sugar. It has not been suspected that this 
change was due to a, photographic action; that the same 
agent which alters the molecular arrangement of the iodide 
of silver on the excited collodion plate, and determines the 
formation of camphor and iodine crystals in a bottle, causes 





A REHEARSAL AT ANNA THILLON’s— * * However, 
having finished, the room was ventilated by throwing open 
doors and windows; and then our charming hostess invited 
us to partake a draught of that exhilarating fluid called Cham- 
pagne. She also said she would cool us after the manner of 
the South Americans, which operation was executed by pour- 
ing Hau de Cologne into the palm of her hand, and rubbing it 
over our heads. And we also enjoyed breezes produced by 
the action of a monstrous Chinese fan. The relief experienced 
was delightful. But one of our party came to grief, in the 
person of the then primo tenore of the Drury establishment. 
When it came to his turn to enjoy the refresher, he kept bob- 
bing his head up and down. At last our hostess got him 
steady, and rubbing his head vigorously, away went the 
luxuriant scratch, leaving him under a bare poll, to the great 
amusement of the assembled party. The disconcerted tenor 
made a rush to recover the fugitive jasey; but Madame was 
beforehand, and, grabbing hold of the curly, flaxen dezora- 
tion, she refused to give it up until he consented to the cooling 
and balmy process, 80 much enjoyed by the lookerson. That 
completed, she said, “‘My dear Mr. 'I'., I’m deceived; I did 
not think there was anything false about you.”—Recollections 
of Paul Bedford. 


Marte ANTOINETTE.—A volume of letters written by Maria 
Antoinette the unfortunate Queen of France, will very soon 
appear in London. They are, we are assured in the preface, 
now given to the public for the first time, with the exception 
of a very few; and have been carefully copied from the origin- 
als in the possession of the editor, Count d’Hunolstein, for- 
merly deputy for the department of the Moselle. Marie Antoi- 
nette’s orthography was not the most correct, and the a i 
change made by the editor was the rectification of the spell- 
ing, which, in some cases, would be hardly intelligble. The 
correspondence embraces a period of 23 years, from 1770, the 
period of- her. marriage when she was only 15 years oid, to 
1792, a year before her death; from the time she was prepar~ 
ing to enter France as Dauphiness until some months she 
stood before the Revolutionary Tribunal, and soon after on 
the scaffold. 

Here is her first letter tothe Dauphin (afterwards Louis 
XVL), dated at Vienna, March 27, 1770, then only 15 :— 

“ Monsieur Le Dauphin and dear Brother,—I thank you for 
the expressions so full of kindness, which you make use of 
towards me. I am mp | touched by them, as well as hon- 
oured, and I fee) all the obli . ons — — oe on 

our part im on me. e example and the lessons of m 
ter a oak inet mother (Marie FT heresa) have pre y ment would cost him $40 960, and he would be $81,900 out; in 
me for the fulfilment of all my duties, and with the help of| three months more he would be out $696,340 ; and, should the 
God I hope by all my efforts to become worthy of the new | war last from this date as much longer as it has already lasted 
destiny prepared for me. You wish to ask that my consent to | since its commencement, no nation on earth could begin to 


is the case. M. Scheibler has enclosed honey in stoppered 
flasks, some of which he has kept in perfect darkness, whilst 
others have been exposed to the light. The invariable result 
has been that the sunned portion rapidly crystalizes, whilst 
that kept in the dark remained perfectly liquid. We now see 
why bees are so careful to work in perfect darkness, and why 
they are so careful to obscure the glass windows which are 
sometimes placed in their hives. The existence of the young 
depends on the liquidity of the saccharine food presented to 
them, and if light were allowed access to this, the syru 

would gradually acquire a more or less solid consistency ; it 


would seal up the cells, and in all probability prove fatal to 
the inmates of the hive. 





the Emperor.—Paris letter. 





A Costity Crop or AppLes.—The San Francisco Alia 
California gives the following account of a strangely consti- 
tuted wager. About ten months since two gentlemen of that 
city agreed to the following conditions: 


If the Union forces did not capture Richmond within thirty 
days from that date one was to give his opponent a single 
sound eatable apple. If Richmond held out sixty days he was 
to give him two a oe and anon, doubling the number for 
enh month until Richmond was taken—to the end of time if 
that event. did not occur before. Nine months have passed 
since the first apple was handed over, and the list of apples 
delivered atthe end of the successive months is as follows: 1, 2, 
4, 8, 16, 32,64, 128, 256—total, 512. Thus far it is all a good 
joke, and the loser has paid forfeitures regularly with a good 

, but yesterday it ruined a ten-dollar piece to meet the 
Semand. pples are 15 to 20 cents per pound, and it touk a 
fifty-pound box. Should Richmond be taken within the pre- 
sent month, he would get back all the apples he has lost and 
one more, which, as the price will then be at the highest notch, 
would make him more than even; but, should it hold out a 
year longer, and he continue to pay his losses, his last pay- 


THE FRINCE AND PRINCESS.—The Prince and Princess of 
Wales on Monday, the 4th inst., visited the London Hospital 


added. They were enthusiastically received by the population, 
and at the entertainment which followed subscriptions were 
announced to the amount of £32,000. Some of the gifts were 
splendidly liberal, Messrs. F. T. Fowell Buxton, and J. Gur- 
ney Barclay, for instance, giving £3,000 each, and the other 
g:eat brewing firms of the district £1,000 each. Such gifts 
are large even for men who, as Thackeray said, draw wealth 
“from a thousand mash-tubs,” and firms whose employés are 
specially liable to accident. 





Joun Rvskrn’s THUNDER.—In a letter to the Morning Post, 
Mr. Ruskin says :—* The cession of Savoy was the peaceful 
present of a few crags, goats, and goatherds by one king to 
another; it was also fair to pay for fair work, and, in the pro- 
foundest sense, no business of ours. Whereupon Mr. King- 
lake mewed like a moon-struck cat going to be made a mum- 
my of for Bumbostis. But we saw the noble Circassian 
nation murdered, and never uttered a word forthem. We 
saw the noble Polish nation sent to pine in ice, and never 
struck a blow for them. Now the nation of our future Queen 
calls to us for help in its last agony, and we round sentences 











‘deification. The 


372 


meet the terms of the wager, even allo 
to a cash basis, and the payments to be 





“T have opened the second of this campaign by t- 
ting the Seiast emmy conn have commanded until now, and 
with which I have gained nothing but victories, to uer 


cong 
Alsen under my own eye. This cxpeiition is an instance or 
the of an erm of the sea unique in the history of war, 
—a storm ed entrenchments.” bom- 
bast of that sentence is hardly so remarkable as its self- 


to conquer.” Obviously the rat erat in the 


is that v or defeat depends entirely u the princel 
will, ator utmost—the glance of the peincsly eye. ¥ 


Tue Lonpon Law Courts—There is, at last, oy 
of our seeing the Law Courts concentrated, and infinite delay 
on ay and suitors — ba — ee 
or urpose—a m a site e latter 
defines the area for the new courte, which will be bounded on 
the north by Carey-street and Yeates-street, on the south- 
west by Clement’s-Inn, on the south by the Strand, and on the 
east by Bell-yard. The money bill takes £1,000,000 for 
the purpose of the new courts from the Suitors’ Fee Fund, 
leaving £291,629 of that fund to meet pe beg to 
which it is liable. The total outside cost of the site and build- 
ings will not exceed £1,500,000, and the difference will be 
made up by a Parliamentary grant.—London paper, July 9. 





A Mopet Dretomatist.—In 1545 there was a conference 
at Brussels, and the mp extract from a letter of Paget 
to Henry VIII. furnishes a picture, by one who assisted at it, 
of the sayings and doings of a model diplomatist :—“ Finally, 
touchiug your Majesty, the Emperor, the French King, the 
Almayns, and every prince’s councillors, I have p , dis- 
praised, given hope, fear, mistrust, jealousy, suspicion, re- 
spectively ; I bavelied, said truth, spoken fair, roughly, plea- 
santly, promised gifts, and pensions, and done all that may be 
done or said for the advancement of this matter, and much 
more than I will abide by, as Will Somers saith, if I were ask- 
ed the question.” — 's“ England.” Some of your readers 
will probably think that history reproduces itselfi— Notes and 





Tue PotaR REFRIGERATOR.—Great improvements have 
been made in Refrigerators within a few years. In the old box 
Refrigerators, where a lump of ice is put at the bottom, and 
the articles to be cooled placed over it, there is an unn 
waste of ice. The Polar Refrigerator has some excellent 
points. It is divided into two compartments by a central 
wedge formed of corrugated zinc, on which all the moisture is 
condensed and passed off. The ice is placed on the top, and 
the water filtered and drawn off at the bottom from a plated 
faucet. It is an ecvantegs have separate compartments, as 
delicate fruits, butter, milk, &c., can be kept where they will 
not contract any unpleasant flavour from meats and other pro- 
visions. Lesley & Elliot, 494 Broadway N. Y., are the manu- 
facturers.— Agriculturist. 

SEE 
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Chess. 

PROBLEM, No. 811.—By M. Speyer. 

BLACK. 





White to play and mate in 3 moves, 





SOLUTION TO PRrosLEM No. 810, 


White, Black. 
1. BtoQR4 1, P tks Kt 
2. BtoQB2 | 2. KtoK B4 


8. P to Q 4y dis, mate. 





The following Game was played between Messrs. M‘Donnell 
and Mackenzie shortly before their match : 








White (M’D.) Black (M.) White(M’D.) Black (M.) 

1PtoK4 PtoK4 17 PtoQR4 RtoKKt3 

a eee Gs P tks P 18 QRtoQR3 KtoK2 

8 KttoKBS KttoQBS |19QtoQ Q tte KB 

4BtoQB4 BtoQB4 20QRtksKt QRtoKB 

5 Castles regs 21 Kt toQ2 toQ Bs 

6PtoQB3 BtoKKt5 |22 PtoQ kts Gtoda 

7PtoQ Kt4 tune 23 R tks tks R 

8 Q to Kt3 BtksKKt |2%PtoKBS PtoKR4 

9 Btks KBP,ch K toB 25 P tke P R tks P 

10 BtkeK Kt Rtks B 26 Qto KB3, ch K to Kt 

11 KtPtksB PtoKKt4 /|27RtksR, ch PtksR 

12 BtoQKt2 QtoKB3 38 Q to 98, ch to K B2 

13 PtoQB4 to K B5 29 K to Kt 2 g tte 

ISRtORKt KtteekBP |neee iy 
8 1 K to Kt 3,, and wins. 

16 RtoK Kt8 Pto K Kt5 * 

= —— -——— es 

DR. DE MARINI, 
ENTIST, 


Pupil of the late Dr. C. 
ciated with Dr. Ed. Maynard of W: 
60 East S47Tu Staext, between 4th and Madison Avenues. 
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THK ALBION. 


THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
: OF THE 
SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 
VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverzicn Cosmetic RestTona- 
TIVE AND Sanitary. 65 cents and $1 25 per Bottle. 
JAPONICA, FOR THE*HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
50 Cents and $1 Pzr Borris. 


HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 75 Cents rer Bortz. 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 


% Cents PER BOTTLE. 
one off by the box of one dozen. Sold every- 
ere. 
If your druggist has not these articles, TAKE NO 
= but send your order to 
VICTOR E. MAUGES, 
115 CHamBers STREET. 


Sole Agent for the Society. 


CARRINGTON & CO.’S 
GENERAL 


PURCHASING ACENCY, 
In Connection with all the Expresses. 
No. 40 BROADWAY, 
New York. 
BSTABLISHED 1854. 

Purchases to order ANY article wanted from New York 
(or from Europe), for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s use or wear— 
comfort or luxury—from a cameo to a cashmere—a seal- 
ring to a steam-engine. 

Goods purchased at current city prices, and forwarded 
by Express, or as directed. 

Commission, Five Per Cent. 

Remittances, with orders, can be made by Express if 
preferred, as all Express Agents will take orders, receipt 
for and forward funds, and see to return of goods. 

Special Circular. 


The Adams Company, appreciating the need of a capa- 
ble medium connecting with the various Express Lines, ean bg 















which personal and other orders for goods from this city, can 
satisfactorily supplied, do recognize CARRINGTON & CO.” 
GENERAL PU CHASING AGENCY as such medium for 
orders for every description of i wanted from New York, an 
commend it to the attention of the public, and of our general and 
local agente, recommending our agents to extend to it all reason- 
able aid, by facilitating the distribution of its cards and circulars, 
and making known the advantages it affords. 
ADAMS EXPRESS CO. 
New York, June, 1864. By W. B. Dinsmore, Pres’t. 


We cheerfully concur in the above recommendation of the 
Adams Express Co. 


AMERICAN Expxess Co, By ear Sa, Pres’t. 
Unitep 8Tatzes Express Co. By D. N. ney, Pres’t. 
WELLS, Farco & Co. 

By J. A. PULLEN. 


NaTionaL Express Co. 
By -" W. Winchester, Supt. 





HaReDEN EXPREss. 
Krystzy & Co.’s ExPREss. hy Littlefield, Supt. 
r Hors Express Co. y A. D. Hope, Supt. 

Breese & Co.’s EXPERSS. By Stephen Breese, Supt. 
New Jersey Express Co. By George R. Dunn, Supt. 


THE 
POLAR REFRIGERATOR, 


WITH 








Fruits, Milk, &c., from Spoiling in 
LESLEY & ELLIOT, Manufacturers, 
No. 494 Broadway, N. Y. 


DAY & MARTIN'S 
JAPAN BLACKING. 


The undersigned has been appointed, by the manufacturers in 
London, their agent for the sale of the above Celebrated Blacking, 
and has a supply constantly on hand. 


GARDNER G. YVELIN, 
217 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


OUT DOOR SPORTS. 

Base Ball, Cricket, Archery, and the new e of Croquet; im- 
plements complete and of the best make, for the above games; 
as well as Chess, Checkers, Dominoes, Playing Cards, ogrtelia, 
Tivolis, Frieze and other social a. constantly on hand. For 
sale, at wholesale and retail. Price lists may be had on applica- 
tion. Cc. F. A. HINRICH, 

150 Broapway, Up Stairs. 


JUDSON’S WORM TEA. 


FARM FOR SALE IN CANADA. 


FARM OF 143 ACRES, situated at the Village of Camp- 

beliford, about 30 miles from Belleville, Trenton, and Co- 
bourg, C. W.—all stations of the Grand Trunk Railway. A stage 
runs — Belleville three times a week, and a mail irom Cobourg 
every day. 

There ts a well built STONE HOUSE on the property, with lron 
Roof, fit for a Gentleman’s Residence. It contains two large 
parlours, seven bed-rooms, one small do., store room, summer 
and winter kitchens, and dairy on the ground floor—an excellent 
cellar underneath, pump from well of good water, in the kitchen, 
and six bed-roome upstairs. Itis surrounded by a small orchard 
in full bearing. The farm is well watered by asmall stream run- 
ning through it; and is bounded in front by the River Trent, and is 
well adapted for a sheep and g pasture. The Villege con- 
tains an Episcopal, Presbyterian, and R. C. Church—the for- 
mer built on property adjoining the farm. The village contains 
the usual number of stores—five or six—Saw, Grist, and Fulling 
Mills, Taverns, &c., &c., all within ten minutes walk of the house. 

Any additional information may be had of 

. Mr. FRANK BONNYCASTLE, 
CAaMPBELLFORD, Szermovur WEsT, or 


GILBERT BEDFORD, Esq., J. P., 
Muu P. 0., Seymour East. 


Hot Weather. 




















July 30 
DISEASES OF THE LUNCS, THROAT, 
AND NASAL CAVITIES, 
Treated with new remedies, and after an entirely new method. 
THE TOPICAL ATOMIC METHOD, 

in is with constitutional treatment, in the 

plication of m: ao dinaatie $0 the aliactes pests in the form 

cr DRY. FLOATING, SOLUBLE and ABSORBABLE ATOMS, 

by INHALATION and INSUFFLATION, discovered by 
Dr. Studley, 


in 1856, and successfully applied to his own well known case of 
threatened consumption, since developed and made to embrace 
remedies never before used for pulmonary diseases—surmoun 
the ackno’ inefficiency of hot bens ot Me rand the gases, 
in being able to apply a large class of medi gredients which 
it is chemically impossible for those agents to take up— admitted 
by inte! t physician to be based upon the fundamental 
and of medicine, and tered with unex- 


pri: 

ar. alti Roo 9% Clinton Place, Eighth 8t, New York. 

ns 
Hours, tres 10 res to 6 P.M. 


THE SINGER SEWING MACHINES. 











Our LETTER A, FAMILY SEWING MACHINE is fast gain- 
ing a world-wide reputation. It is beyond doubt the best and 
cheapest and most beautiful of all Family Sewing Machines yet 
offered to the public. No other Family Sewing Machine has so 
many useful appliances for Hemming, Binding, Felling, Tucking, 
Gathering, Gauging, Braiding, Embroidering, Cording, and so 
forth. No other Family Sewing Machine has so much capacity 
for a great variety of work. It will sew all kinds of cloth, and 
with all kinds of thread. Great and recent improvements make 
our Family Sewing Machine most reliable, and most durable, and 
most certain in action at all rates of speed. It makes the inter- 
locked stitch, which is the best stitch known. Any one, even of 
the most ordinary capacity, can see at a glance how to use the 
letter A Family Sewing Machine. Our Family Sewing Machines 
are finished in chaste and exquisite style. 

The Folding Case of the Family Machine is a piece of cunning 
workmanship of the most useful kind. It protects the machine 
when not in use, and when about to be operated may be opened 
asa spacious and substantial table to sustain the work. While 
some of the Cases, made out of the choicest woods, are finished in 
the simplest and chastest manner possible, others are adorned and 
embellished in the most costly and superb manner. 

It is absolutely necessary to see the Family Machine in opera- 
tion, so as to judge of its great capacity and beauty. 

It is fast becoming as popular for family sewing as our Manu- 
facturing machines are for manufacturing purposes. 

The Branch Offices are well supplied with silk, twist, thread, 
needles, oil, &c., of the very best quality. 

Send for a PAMPHLET. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
458 Broadway, New York. 
T. B. BYNNER, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN WATCHES & JEWELRY 


of every description, in superior styles and quality of Cases. 
ENGLISH, SWISS, and AMERICAN MAKE, 


AT INDUCING PRICES. 
Orders (la or small) promptly and faithfully attended to. 
Established 20 years. a ai 
No. 1% BROADW4Y, N. Y. 
JOHN FOLEY; 
GOLD PEN MANUFACTURER, 
169 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GOLD PENCIL CASES 
TEN HOLDERS, &e 


BRITISH NATION 
LIFH ASSURANOE ASSOCIATION 














316 BR t Street, London, 

Offices, | 65 Well Street, New York 
Capital and Surplus.......... Se eeccce «+++ -$3,160,000 
Losses already paid............... vis weeks 7,000,000 


Seer etre eeewseeee 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 
GEO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. 8. and Canada. 


NIBLO’S CARDEN. 
Lessee and Manager........... wM. bag coe . 
The Management is y te announce that an men 
has been effected with the Ristinguiabed artiste, or 
Miss LUCILLE WE*«TERN, 
who will make her first appearance in this Theatre, on 
MONDAY NEXT, JULY ll, 
- oe he 
In the Grand Spectacular Drama o} 
HE SEA OF ICE, 
which has been some time in preparation. 





. » w 


